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Ladies’ Garden 
Hats, Figs. 1-5. 
Fig. 1. — Dorrep 
OrGANDY GARDEN 
Hat. This hat is 
made of dotted white 
organdy, lined with 
light blue lustring, 
and trimmed with 
white lace and bows 
of light blue silk rib- 
bon. A lace ruche 
trims the front edge. 
Figs. 2 and 4.— 
Figurep ORGANDY 
GarvDEN Hat. This 
hat is trimmed with 
a pinked violet silk 
ruche, white lace, 
bows of violet silk 
ribbon, and a bunch 
of violets. To make 
the hat cut of organ- 
dy on the bias one 
piece each from Figs. 
58 and 59, Supple- 
ment; for the rim 
of the hat cut a strip 
of organdy fifty-six 
inches and _ seven- 
eighths long and five 
inches and_three- 
quarters wide, and 
sloped off toward the 
ends to a width of 
four inches and a 
half. Having sewed 
up the ends of this 
strip, fold the straight 
edge down on the 
under side an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
and sew through .he 
material seven- 
eighths of an inch 
from the fold for in- 
serting a wire; in 
the original this wire 
is thirty-two inches 
and seven -eighths 
long. Aninchanda 
quarter from the first 
piece of wire hem a 
piece of wire twenty- 
seven inches and a 
quarter long into che 
material. Gather 
the organdy on the 
free outer edge toa 
width of twenty inch- 
es, and join it there 
with the crown, 
which has first been 
lined with white stiff 
lace and laid in small 


pleats all along the: 


outer edge. Set on 
a piece of wire along 
theseam. Edge the 
trimming piece (Fig. 
59) with lace, ar- 
range it on the hat 
as shown by the illus- 
tration, and trim the 
hat with the ruche, 
bows, and flowers. 
Fig. 3. — Wurrr 
Swiss Musxin Gar- 
DEN Hart. This hat 
is trimmed with 
ruches of the mate- 
rial, pink gros grain, 
and a bunch of roses, 
To make the hat cut 
for the crown of 
Swiss muslin, and 
stiff lace for the lin- 
Ing, one piece on the 
bias from Fig. 57, 
Supplement. For 


the rim cut of double 
Swiss muslin, with 
the fold on the front 
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Fig. 3.—Wuite Swiss Mustin GarpEeN Har. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. X., 
Figs. 56 and 57. 


Fig. 4.—Fieurep OrcaNpy GarpEen Hat.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 58 and 59. 


Figs, 1-5.—LADIES’ GARDEN HATS. 


Fig. 1.—Dorrep OreGAnpy 


Fig. 2.—Ficurep Orcanpy Garpen Hart. 
Garpen Har. 


Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Figs. 58 and 59. 


Fig. 5,—Figurep Buack Lace GArpen Har, 
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edge, one piece from 
Fig. 56, Supplement. 
In the front edge of 
this piece hema piece 
of wire thirty -six 
inches long, an inch 
and three - quarters 
from the front edge 
a piece of wire twen- 
ty-nine inches and 
three-quarters long, 
and into the back 
edge a piece of wire 
twenty-two inches 
and a half long; sew 
up the ends of the 
Swiss muslin from 
58 to 59, and join 
the rim and crown 
according to the cor- 
responding figures, 
having first gathered 
the crown from the 
middle of the front 
tox. Trimthe rim 
on the outside, ag 
shown by the illus- 
tration, with  kilt- 
pleated ruffles of 
white Swiss muslin, 
and on the inside 
with a pink grog 
grain ruche an inch 
and a quarter wide. 
Finally, set on the 
remainder of the 
trimming as shown 
by the illustration. 
Fig. 5.—Ficurep 
Brack Lace Gar- 
DEN Hat. This hat 
is trimmed with a 
veil of the same, 
black gros grain rib- 
bon, black lace, a jet 
agrafe and jet gre- 
lots, and a spray of 
variegated flowers. 





IMITATION OF 
GROUND GLASS. 
INDOWS may 
be rendered 
opaque in imitation 
of ground glass by 
putting spotted orfig- 
ured net’ upon them. 
The net should be 
cotton, or what is 
called bobbin net, 
not fine, and rather 
stiff. The pane of 
plain glass is first 
covered with the var- 
nish used in diaph- 
anie, after which a 
piece of the white 
net is cut to the size 
and shape of the 
glass, and covered 
also with the same 
varnish on one side. 
A flat brush is best 
for putting on the 
varnish. After a few 
minutes the net is 
laid on the glass, 
the varnished side 
being placed against 
it, and when dry the 
whole is revarnish- 
ed; it then becomes 
perfectly hard, and 
will bear washing as 
well as ground glass. 
Care must be taken to 
keep the net smooth 
upon the glass, and 
not allow it to wrin- 
kle, and a little ex- 
actitude is required 
in fitting it closely up 
to the wood-work. 
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PRAISE. 
Crover blossom, tell me true, 
Why was your perfume given to you? 
“That all it know,” flower confessed, 
**How God b the lowliest.” 


Robin-redbreast, let me hear ; 
Wherefore your voice is so sweet and clear? 


‘*A thankfal heart,” then whistled he, 
**Is the secret of all melody.” 


Smiling corn field, me fair, : 
How you come by your yellow hair? 


‘*When the sun gave me kiss after kiss, 
What return could I make but this?” 


Stars illuming the depth of night, 
Where did you borrow your kindly light? 


‘¢From the fountain whence all beauty flows 
A drop was given to us that glows.” 


Brooklet, running away in the sun, 
Where did you gather your bubbles, each one? 


*¢God’s snows and rains have lent unto me 
That which I hasten to give to the sea.” 


Where did you find the colors seven 
That paint your picture, rainbow, in heaven? 


‘¢ When first God said, ‘Let light begin,’ 
These were the colors that entered in.” 


———————————————————————————— 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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6 Wits the next Number of Har- 
PER’s WEEKLY will be sent out gratui- 
tously a splendidly illustrated 


EIGHT-PAGE SUPPLEMENT, 


presenting a large variety of literary and 
artistic attractions. 





0G A Cut Paper Pattern of a new and ele- 
gant Blouse -polonaise Walking Suit, designed 
Sor Summer Dresses, will be published with the 

“next Number. 

Wa The next Pattern-sheet Number will con- 
tain a rich variety of patterns, illustrations, and 
descriptions of Ladies’ Summer Dresses, Shawls, 
Mantelets, Fichus, Coiffures, etc.; Boys’ and 
Girls Gymnastic Suits; Children’s Summer 
Dresses ; Fancy- Work, etc., etc. ; with choice pic- 
torial and literary features. 





A FEMININE INSTINCT. 


LL the world is well agreed that one of 
the most charming things to be found 
.in civilized life is a perfectly dressed woman. 
She is not only an object of natural beauty, 
but an object of art as well. To her lovely 
curves and colors are added flowing dra- 
peries and soft contrasts and reliefs; the 
bloom of her cheek and the snow of her brow 
may be fine in themselves, but the bloom is 
brightened and the snow is heightened by 
the skillful combinations of the toilette, and 
she is fit to rank with pictures, and the work 
of artists generally, in proportion as her tints 
are harmoniously blended and her face-pow- 
ders well distributed. 

Nor is the art of dress a difficult one to 
any woman living. It was born with EvE; 
it will die only when Eve’s last daughter 
returns to dust ; for a natural instinct directs 
every woman toward it, the instinct which 
furnishes her with her whole armory of of- 
fense, and teaches her on whom to use it— 
the desire to please, and the necessity for 
conquest. 

Womankind, indeed, does its best to re- 
verse that general order of nature which 
makes the male animal the finer, which gives 
the splendid plumage to the cock, the bris- 
tling mane to the lion; for the decrees of 
fashion, which, whether emanating from the 
throne or the workshop, woman has always 
had a hand in shaping, have at last restrict- 
ed man to a mere straight line, a shadow; 
while woman herself—in the amplitude of 
her multitudinous draperies; in her ruffles 
and fringes and flounces; in her laces, where 
a hoar-frost has fallen on a whole floral king- 
dom; in her jewels, where the sunshine of 
centuries has crystallized; in her magnifi- 
cence of hair, that many dead women have 
abdicated first—is atoning to the female 
creature of all the animal races for the en- 
forced insignificance of her untold genera- 
tions. This is nowhere more apparent than 
at a wedding—where the poor groom seems 
only a lackey of the occasion, while the 
bride trails her silk, and is odorous with her 
orange blossoms, and blooming beneath her 
veil, till she eclipses in her snowy splendor 
that of the great white peacock of Oriental 
courts itself. 

Of the fact that the love of dress is inher- 
ent in the feminine nature we have seldom 
met with a more excellent illustration than 
Mr. DARWIN gives in telling us that the fe- 
male of the inferior organizations always 
selects the handsomest and strongest of her 
lovers; so that to her appreciation of cons 





tour and color we really owe it that strength 
and beauty have been perpetuated in the male 
line. And if this is true of one-class of or- 
ganizations, we can assume it to be so, in 
some degree, of another, and accordingly be- 
lieve that it is due to such facts that woman 
has been forced, for her own part, to resort 
to factitious aids, and to call in the mercer 
and milliner to help her in holding her rival 
within bounds, through the means of those 
stern dictates that have robbed him of chap- 
eau and plume and chains and knee-buckles 
and velvet doublets and slashed sleeves and 
lace ruffles, and have so reduced him to his 
lowest terms: generally, in which condition 
we see him to-day. 

It may fairly be conceded, then, that the 
love of dress—that is, of a beautiful appear- 
ance—is instinctive with women, and there- 
fore, within its own limits, healthy. Those 
who have the time and opportunity are able 
to raise this instinct from its first primitive 
yearnings, and develop it and gratify it with 
the appliances that have now reached the 
science of an art. Doubtless that art is yet 
no nearer perfection than the human race it- 
self is near perfection. The fearful paints 
with which the savage woman streaks her- 
self when her lord fails to return from the 
war-path are only the initial germs of the 
rose that blooms on the fine lady’s cheek in 
rouge when she goes out on her love-path; 
and that rouge itself is but a groping after 
the beauty given by health and righteous- 
ness; and when the human race has, in any 
appreciable measure, approached that per- 
fection which it desires, the fine lady will 
have learned what course of diet and sleep 
and exercise, of cleanliness and godliness, 
will be needful to produce the velvet bloom 
that no rouge can rival, and that at sixty 
shall be as fresh, after its own fashion, as at 
twenty. 

We may doubt the declaration, if we 
choose, that there is to be a music of the 
future that shall dwindle Mozart and MEN- 
DELSSOHN into rude pipings—pipings only 
less rude than those of TuBaL CaINn; but if, 
in spite of our doubt, such is to be the con- 
summation of the divine art, we can be as- 
sured that there is to be a dress of the future 
also, which shall be a fit singing-robe for us 
to wear while joining in that music or while 
listening to it. And probably we shall ar- 
rive at that dress by the same gradual proc- 
esses by which we arrive at all other im- 
provement; certain it is that we shall not 
reach it by sitting down contentedly and 


-} admiring what we have, with the compla- 


cency of an Esquimau in admiring her seal- 
skins. It may be that the Greek woman’s 
flowing lines, her soft wools and linens, will 
rise again and declare themselves as match- 
less as all the rest of Greek art is believed 
to be; it may be that the poet’s millennium 
will some day come, and find us clad with 


A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with wreaths of myrtle, 
* * * * ” * 


A belt of straw and ivy buds, 
With coral clasps and amber studs.” 


But whichever reigns at last, we are confi- 
dent that it will be only because that shall 
have been found to be the best dress which 
effort and ingenuity can contrive. It is 
doubtful, though, if the Greek dress ever 
gains the ascendency again, for it was the 
dress of slavery—the dress of a civilization 
where modest women could not walk un- 
veiled on the public ways with decency; 
beautiful as its lines and textures were, it 
had ineradicable defects, and we see it still 
in kindred and slightly baser shapes among 
the semi-civilizations of Moor and Turk and 
Arab, where women are still held in that 
vile bondage which regards them not as in- 
dividual souls, but as objects of luxury. 
Nor are we by any possibility ever likely 
to return to the attire of the Middle Ages, 
with its grotesque barbarities; for, in fact, 
every generation does away with some super- 
fluity and introduces some necessity, and the 
old saying that all fashions return once in 
seven years has only a single shred of truth. 
For all progress of growth is supposed to be 
in a spiral form, round and round, but al- 
ways one step higher; the leaves grow so 
on the stem, the stars roll so in their orbits, 
and history in repeating itself always re- 
peats itself on that spiral. Fashions, then, 
when they recur, it will be observed, recur 
on a plane higher than when they came be- 
fore. Just now we stand, as we may say, 
on the spiral exactly over that of the Wat- 
teau period. We have the paniers, the pet- 
ticoats, the powdered hair, of that time; but, 
as all can see who examine the paintings 
which represent that era, with an essential 
difference of modesty and taste that prom- 
ises well for the future. One extreme al- 
ways produces reaction into another, and 
the two together, as in the resolution of 
forces in mechanics, produce a medium ; and 
in the application of philosophy to the fash- 
ions we may notice that this medium line is 
always the starting-place for a new depart- 
ure, the point d’appui of a new flight, which 
is always a positive advance on what has 





ever gone before. Of late years we have 
learned, then, that various shades of the 
same color may be introduced into a cos- 
tume, as we see them on almost every flower 
that blows, all lighter shades radiating from 
the deep rich heart of the primitive color. 
Coupled with the discovery and use of so 
many new tints—which discovery, however, 
belongs more to. science than to fashion— 
this is a good ascent for one generation to 
have made; but we have really made a far 
greater one in determining the length of 
street dresses, fashion still persisting in re- 
buking those who would return to the street- 
sweeping trail. 

And with these attained, we may hope for 
still further advances ; but we must remem- 
ber that they are to be made quite as much 
through the influence of individual opinion 
and example as through the power of any 
central genius for new shapes and combina- 
tions. But whatever the future fashions 
may be, only that woman will be well dressed 
who follows them just as much as, and no 
more than, they accent her own style and 
beauty ; who balances the colors of her dress 
to relieve her complexion; who remembers 
the color of her eyes when she buys her rib- 
bons ; and who understands that neither pur- 
ple nor fine linen is absolutely necessary to 
produce a perfectly dressed woman. 





THE THOUGHT-QUICKENING 
PROCESS. 


E often find ourselves looking forward 
for the result of the next few genera- 
tions, wishing to know about it, as we wish 
to know the end of an exciting romance; 
but never more keenly than when we have 
seen a school that is kept, as some schools 
are nowadays, on principles that we can not 
call new, since they are as old as SOCRATES, 
but which, be they new or old, evoke all that 
is brilliant in a child, in the place of those 
principles of routine, certainly as old as stu- 
pidity itself, which can be beaten into any 
blockhead, and which, in the tiresome itera- 
tion of their processes, are enough to make 
a dunce of any prodigy. 

Indeed, if the children that are to follow 
us do not constitute a race of vast superior- 
ity, it will not be the fault of their teaching. 
Not that we claim to see the germs of fu- 
ture wings already sprouting on the infantile 
shoulders, or expect our posterity to be armed 
with tipstaves charged with the magic vril, 
nor that we wish every child to be as learned 
as the little five-year-old pedant of our ac- 
quaintance who cried at the table because 
his father was helped to a right angle of pie, 
while he was condemned to an acute angle ; 
but that we believe the gentle stimulation 
of this method of instruction so well develops 
the powers of thought that when the intel- 
lect has reached maturity it will be ready at 
once to work on what it finds, rather than 
be forced to waste its best years in learning 
how to utilize its ability. 

Take, for instance, the single study of 
geography as we lately saw it taught. Ev- 
ery one remembers the tears and trouble 
which that simple and delightful study 
used to cost, till the memory refused to note 
any distinction between cape, peninsula, or 
promontory. But by the system of which 
we speak all that painful memorizing from 
statements in language beyond childish com- 
prehension is rendered unnecessary, and the 
whole thing becomes something as charming 
as it would be on the field. 

The first act of the scholars, for example, 
is to make a “ map”—of a table or a bench— 
upon the blackboard, or, rather, the teacher 
makes it, obediently to their instructions. 
This map is then to be transferred from 
blackboard to slate. It was easy enough to 
measure the table by a chalk and string, and 
order a line‘of that length to be measured 
and drawn on the board; but it is a different 
thing to transfer that line to their slates, 
and thus learn at once the significance of the 
“scale.” This done at last, though, a map 
of the school-room is made; then one of the 
way to school, with the streets and paths di- 
verging from it. From this arises the ne- 
cessity of knowing the points of the com- 
pass—nothing being taught till its need is 
felt—and the instruction is given in a calis- 
thenic exercise, in which the children are 
formed in a hollow square, facing outward, 
and the sides of the square are marched to 
their respective points till they are under- 
stood and remembered, upon which their ap- 
plication to the map on the board is mere 
play. When sufficient elementary know]- 
edge has thus been acquired, intelligence is 
called more positively into play, and the 
children are told, for instance, as one way 
of doing this, that they may colonize an isl- 
and. A rough sketch, a sort of land in the 
distance, being made on the board, every 
point in the shape of the island is left to be 
arranged by the children, who are to give 
reasons for their decisions. Some would 
have it a smooth plain, such as a hoop could 
be trundled on all day; some are for mount- 





ains and adventures. Mountains carry the 
day, and determine the nature of the shores. 
The reason assigned for the choice of mount- 
ains is that they are places for mines; iron 
and copper, if not silver and gold, will be 
wanted in the colony—-mines will afford 
them; pasturage will be wanted for cattle, 
too—the mountain-sides will give it; rain 
will be wanted—the mountain-tops arrest 
the clouds and produce it; lastly, as the 
teacher suggests, rivers will be wanted. 
Shall the rivers flow from the sea into the 
mountains? Criticism is invited. Who 
ever heard of water’s running up hill? The 
teacher draws a river, starting nowhere in 
particular and going any where in general, 
and requires the pupils to say why it is not 
right, till they see that nature does nothing 
at hap-hazard; and rivers, as well as oth- 
er things, always run from some cause to 
some end, so that in this island they must 
rise among the hills in the springs that the 
rains and vapors make and swell, and then 
flow downward to their outlet where they 
feed the sea. And here, if the teacher is able, 
a digression explains the dead rivers of Cali- 
fornia and the rivers lost upon the desert. 
But why do they want rivers at all on the 
island? For roads, one says; for fishing, 
says another; to drain the lands; to water 
them ; to turn wheels; to carry merchan- 
dise. As voice after voice resounds, a zest 
springs up, till the scene is as eager, if not 
as clamorous, as the Gold Room. And what 
kind of rivers is wanted for these things? 
is next asked. For carrying merchandise, 
let us say. A stream full of eddies and rap- 
ids that a vessel must skirt and struggle 
with, or a deep and quiet one that upbuoys 
the vessel which the wind carries along? 
And for turning wheels—shall it be a slow 
and sluggish current, or a swift one full of 
falls? All these things having been settled, 
the map of the island drawn in a satisfac- 
tory manner, and the colony being sup- 
posed to be on the way to it, the teacher 
asks if it is desirable to plant the colony in 
the interior or on the sea-shore; and the sub- 
ject being well weighed, and the opposing 
reasons given, it is resolved to have it on 
the sea-shore, on account of the unexplored 
and uncleared nature of the interior, and 
from considerations of safety and of accessi- 
bility—all of which the children appreciate 
quite as much as they would the exploits of 
Hans or the escapes of Gretchen in their 
story-books. In this method the colony be- 
ing established, so far as its geographical 
condition is concerned, it is proposed to send 
off a second colony to a point farther in the 
interior. Shall they strike out at a venture ? 
Follow the river, cries one. Follow the riv- 
er, by all means, and have your way open be- 
hind you. But how far ?—to the source — 
to the falls? To the falls. There they are, 
to move machinery, to saw lumber, to grind 
corn; ships can goupno farther; the tide rises 
no farther. The falls, then, are at the head 
of tide-water. And thus the imagination 
is kindled, the intellect is used, and a fact 
and a series of facts are made alive with 
meaning—facts which never had any mean- 
ing at all before. Sometimes this kind of 
exercise alternates with one which affords 
as much pleasure as the old game of “Dr. 
Busby.” This is a game played with cards, 
evenly distributed, and on the back of each 
of which is written the name of a town or 
city, and on the face, in double rows, a state- 
ment of the usual imports and exports of the 
place. Any one can prepare these cards by 
the help of a school gazetteer. The scholar 
who begins the game, examining the cards 
allotted, finds that Rio Janeiro, it may be, 
has rose-wood and diamonds and tapioca to 
export, with other tropical staples, and is in 
sore need of linen for her ladies, cotton goods 
for her slaves, cordage for her ships, and 
straightway demands these articles. Liver- 
pool can furnish them, and take Rio Janeiro’s 
goodsin payment. If,then,thescholar having 
the card Liverpool does not immediately cry 
“Here!” the Rio Janeiro merchant can take 
that card without further ado. If, however, 
the possessor of it does cry “Here!” then 
Rio Janeiro can not take it unless able to 
give its name—Liverpool. But supposing it 
taken, the Rio Janeiro merchant then looks 
at the Liverpool card and sees hardware to 
spare there, and cutlery and cotton goods; an 
immense business to be done, in short, in all 
sorts of exports and imports; and if Monro- 
via, glistening like the lady in the dentist’s 
chair with gold, gums, and ivory, does not 
answer at the call for them, or for palm-oil 
and feathers and spices, then Monrovia also 
goes to swell the stock of the first merchant. 
But if, on the contrary, Rio Janeiro, having 
asked for the Liverpool goods, or for the 
Monrovian or other, can not give the name 
of the place furnishing them—Liverpool or 
Monrovia, or as the case may be—then the 
Rio Janeiro card is forfeited to the owner of 
the card with that place on the back, whothen 
proceeds to make exchanges until brought 
up with some round turn which affords op- 
portunity to the next. Thus a knowledge 
of the world and its balances and counter- 
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balances is gained that books could hardly 
teach, and that are usually only half learned 
in the maturer life of the men-of business. 
And by this method of instruction, not alone 
in one science, but in all, and which a mother 
or sister can use as well as a public teacher, 
study becomes amusement, and the thought- 
producing qualities of the brain are early 
strengthened and ripened for service. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


RIDING-HABITS AND HATS. 


LACK cloth continues the favorite material 
for riding-habits, and severe simplicity of 
trimming is necessary to give them style. The 
English habit, plain and scant, is the first choice 
with ladies of taste. Experienced tailors say 
they can make this close-fitting dress of five and 
a half yards of cloth, as the skirt should be only 
fourteen inches longer than the ordinary dress 
skirt (though something depends on the height 
of the horse), and the body can be made of 
pieces sloped out of the gored breadths. These 
skirts have the right side made longer than the 
left, in order that it may hang evenly below after 
the right knee is thrown over the pommel of the 
saddle. Modistes, however, require six or seven 
ards of broadcloth, or else the lighter quality 
noms as ladies’ cloth. ‘They gore the front and 
sides, and pleat them to a belt; the back widths 
are straight and held in French gathers, as pleats 
would not adjust themselves well in the saddle. 
These skirts are ordinarily from a yard and a 
half to a yard and three-quarters long; they 
measure about three yards and three-quarters in 
width around the bottom. They are faced with 
the material about four inches deep, and bits of 
lead or shot are sometimes put at intervals in 
the facing to keep the skirt down. The English 
habit waist has a short square jockey basque, 
with two or three flat pleats behind, held down 
by buttons; it is lined with white farmer’s satin, 
and quilted throughout, being very slightly wad- 
ded, except where padding is necessary to make 
a shapely bust. ‘The sleeve is perfectly tight- 
fitting and without cuffs. A few equestriennes 
are having oxidized silver buttons on their hab- 
its, but the preference is for small button-moulds 
covered with cloth or else very heavy repped 
silk. The standing white linen collar and flar- 
ing cuffs are fastened by antique silver buttons 
and brooch in horseshoe shape, or else oblong 
shields with the wearer’s initials cut in. Spotted 
and striped percale lingerie is also worn with 
riding-habits. ‘Ihe gloves, of undressed kid, are 
long-wristed and cut in ane piece, without buttons. 
Fashionable hatters supply equestriennes with 
a silk hat with narrow rolling brim, and crown 
nearly five inches high: the price is $7. Hats 
as tall as those worn by gentlemen are also seen 
on lady riders in Central Park. The hair is 
combed straight up to the crown of the head, 
and made in a small coil that is entirely con- 
cealed by the stove-pipe hat. Sometimes hats 
for country use have a buckle of oxidized silver 
on the left side, a small ostrich tip, and a long 
flowing veil of black grenadine. The Mountain- 
eer hat of black straw will also be worn out of 
town. This has a tail steeple crown, with narrow 
brim on the right side, while the left is turned up 
high against the crown. A long black ostrich 
plume sweeps around the crown. 


REDINGOTES. 


The redingote becomes daily more like the 
French great-coat, after which it is named. A 
new fancy about to be introduced by men dress- 
makers is to face the redingote front down the 
inside, turn it backward, and let the garment 
fall open its entire length, just as gentlemen 
wear their spring overcoats. Another mascu- 
line model will have a double-breasted vest in- 
troduced, and a third will have the lower edges 
of the fronts turned up high in three-cornered 
revers in Watteau style. ‘The original redin- 
gote, however, and that which meets the great- 
est favor at present, is the loose front double- 
breasted polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 23, 
Vol. VI. The newest among these are of East 
India goods called bamboo cloth, a light wash- 
ing fabric made of bamboo fibres, and resem- 
bling écru linen, but far cooler, as it is very 
loosely woven. Such redingotes have pearl but- 
tons and self trimming, and are to be worn 
with a black silk skirt and sash. The garment 
costs $35. A parasol of this material is deeply 
fringed, lined with colored silk, and has a bam- 
boo stick: price $12. Plain linen redingotes 
cost $7 50 ready-made. Sea-side redingotes 
are made of dark navy blue flannel, faced with 
white cassimere, and embroidered in two shades 
of blue in nautical designs of chains, stars, anch- 
ors, etc., mingled with wreaths and vines. A 
mountaineer redingote is of green cloth, on 
which Alpine horns are wrought: an umbrella 
with a substantial staff accompanies this. Cam- 
el's-hair cloth and English water-proof are also 
used for sea-side and tourists’ redingotes. Blue, 
brown, and green are the colors. 


WATERING-PLACE COSTUMES. 


For the watering-places are polonaises made 

entirely of stripes of bronze on black velvet, al- 
ternating with écru yak insertion. The back 
is caught up by a sash of double-faced satin, 
black and écru. Price $225. Sleeveless jack- 
ets of black guipure insertion, with velvet or else 
moiré stripes, and richly dotted with jet, are sold 
to be worn over black and colored silk dresses. 
Pink or blue watered ribbon bows brighten these 
jackets, and make them correspond with the 
dresses with which they are worn. Price $60 
upward. Evening mantles are white Sicilienne 
Dolmans, wrought with seed-pearls and elabo- 
rately fringed. 





ECRU LINEN FANCY-WORK. 


Ladies going out of town for the summer take 
with them the simple and pretty new linen-work 
for whiling away rainy days and other time spent 
in-doors. ‘This is merely écru linen stamped 
with an arabesque braiding pattern, and instead. 
of being braided, the design is button-hole stitch- 
ed with silk or linen of the same shade, or else 
white, and the interstices are cut out, leaving a 
most effective open-work, or appliqué, which is 
brought into relief by being placed over blue, 
green, or rose-colored silk or satin. Cushion 
and sofa-pillow covers are made in this way, also 
lamp-mats, toilette sets, chair seats with a mid- 
dle stripe for the back, lambrequins for brackets 
and mantels, and borders for tables. 


POINT RUSSE. 


Point Russe is the favorite embroidery for sum- 
mer idlers, as it is so simple—being merely “back- 
stitching”—that it will not divert attention from 
morning flirtations on the piazza. Pale drab and 
leather-colored cloths are used, and wrought with 
delicate colors of silk in imitation of antique em- 
broidery. Cushion covers, lambrequin drapery, 
shields mounted for shaving-paper stands, and 
seats for small chairs, are ornamented in this 
way. Chair seats, commenced, with materials 
for finishing, cost $10 or $11. Stripes for the 
backs of chairs have monograms designed upon 
them. 

BRAID LACE, ETC. 


At the fancy stores boxes of braid lace con- 
taining designs for making half a dozen squares 
of lace, with the necessary braid and linen thread, 
cost $3 50. Wrought guipure net squares are 
shown for cushion covers and for tidies. Rows 
of guipure squares, intended as transparents for 
chair stripes, cost from $10 to $18. Fayal mats 
as fine as spider-webs, made by nuns in convents, 
are for toilette mats and various purposes. The 
lace mat costs 85 cents. Linen Java canvas, 
embroidered in double cross stitch, is made into 
various pretty things for the toilette and bed- 
room. White Marseilles slipper cases and night- 
dress bags already made, with various pockets, 
are shown with leaf and vine patterns for braid- 
ing traced upon them, to be done in scarlet or 
oat braid by the purchaser. Slipper cases cost 

2 50. 


BABIES’ AFGHANS. 


New afghans for babies’ carriages are made of 
white cloth and blue or pink satin in alternating 
stripes. The cloth is embroidered in point Russe 
stitch, the satin is quilted, and the lining is white 
merino. ‘The cost is about $36. Others are 
of California flannel, snowy white, soft, and as 
thick asiftufted. A wide fringe of blue worsted 
is tied on the edge, and a large monogram, or 
else the word ‘‘ Baby,” is wrought in the centre in 
blue forget-me-nots and pink rose-buds. Price 
$15. A light afghan for summer use is made 
of Java linen, with ‘‘ Baby” embroidered in 
scarlet wool. This will wash well, and costs $15. 
Begun, with materials furnished for completing 
it, the price is $6 or $7. 


PHAETON ROBES. 


Pretty summer afghans for ladies’ basket 
phaetons are made of squares of guipure alter- 
nating with squares of embroidered linen, and 
edged with guipure lace. ‘The lining is of 
colored silk, linen, or percale. Other robes are 
of gray cloth, bound with blue velvet, and orna- 
mented in the centre with an appliqué blue 
velvet monogram from eighteen to twenty-four 
inches square: price $28 to $30. Simpler 
cloth robes of pale gray are faced with blue me- 
rino, and have an appliqué merino ornament in 
the middle: these cost from $14 to $16. The 
coolest lap robes for carriages are of thick white 
or écru linen, bound with colored braid, and a 
braided monogram for ornament: price from 
$12 to $15. 

BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

The regular roundabout jacket, double-breast- 
ed and without pleats behind, is revived for boys 
of from six to ten years. They are fashionably 
made in dark blue cloth, with mohair braid a /a 
militaire across the front, and with knee panta- 
loons of the same. This jacket dispenses with 
the vest which boys are proud to wear, yet find 
so warm in summer. Price $24. White duck- 
ing, striped drillings, and satin jean are the wash 
materials for boys’ suits. White suits cost from 
$6 to $12; suits of drilling, from $4 to $8. 
For tiny boys just in trowsers there are very sim- 
ple well-made suits of thick gray and brown linen, 
having only a loose jacket, short and jaunty, 
fastened with pearl buttons; plain untrimmed 
knee pantaloons. ‘These suits cost $4 50 or $5. 
Shirt waists of linen for the little fellows have 
blue lines down each side of the box-pleat in 
front and on the large sailor collar: price $2 25. 


Boys’ HATS. 


Dressy hats for little boys are white straw, with 
round high crown and upturned brim; the edge 
is widely bound with light blue ribbon ; there is 
also a band, and a half rosette with two ends turn- 
ed upward: price $4. Larger boys wear the same 
shape in fine Milan braid, trimmed with darkest 
Napoleon blue ribbon band and binding. High 
stitf-crowned straw hats are also very fashiona- 
ble: price $250. New sailor hats for boys have 
the brim curled, and not bound, but partly faced 
underneath with blue ribbon: they cost $4. Soft, 
rough-looking Mackinaw straws cost $2 50. A 
novelty is a soft Mackinaw hat with large round 
crown and dish brim—that is, turned down. It 
has a brown, blue, or black band, but no bind- 
ing. The price is $250. Wide-brimmed sun- 
hats of imitation Leghorn cost $1 to $1 50. 

For information received thanks are due 
Messrs. A. T. Stewart & Co.; ARNOLD, 
ConstaBLeE, & Co.; Lorp & TayLor; A. 
Serie; and D. D. Youmans & Co. 








PERSONAL. 


WHEN CHARLES DICKENS was in Richmond in 
1842 he was requested by an American friend to 
write an epitaph for an infant son of Mr. THorN- 
TON, of that city. Hewas unable at the moment 
to comply with the request, but evinced the 
kindliness of his nature by sending the follow- 
ing notes, which, with the epitaph, are now first 
published : 

“ Batrmore, Twenty-third March, 1842. 

“My peak Siz,—Your note was oe up to my 
chamber at Richmond two hours after I had gone to 
bed. I will cheerfully comply with the request of the 
little child’s parents. I will think of the subject as I 

‘o to Pittsburg, and send you his too early epitaph 
which should be very short and simple) from that 
place. haste, 
“ Faithfully yours, 
(Signed) . Caries Droxens.” 
“ Crncinnatt, O10, Fourth April, 1842. 

“ My peak Sir,—I have not been unmindful of your 
= for a moment, but have not been able to think 
of it until now. I hope my good friends (for whose 
Christian names I have left blanks in the epitaph) may 
like what I have written, and that they will take com- 
fort and be happy again. I sail on the seventh of 
June, and purpose being at the Carlton House, New 
York, about the first. It will make me easy to know 
that this letter has reached yon. 


Faithfully yours 
et, “ Cuartes DIOKENS. 
“Dr, F. H. Deane.” 
This is the Grave 
ol 
A little Child, 


whom God in his goodness 
called to a bright Eternity 
when he was very young. 
Hard as it is 
for human affection 
to reconcile itself 
_ to Death 
in any shape 
(and most of all, perhaps, 
at first, 


in this), 
His Parents 
_ €an even now believe 
that it will be a consolation to them 
throughout their lives, 
and when they shall have grown old 
and gray, 
always to think of him 
asa r7 
in Heaven. 


“And Jesus called a little child unto him, and set him 
in the midst of them.” 


He was the son of A. and M. THornTon, 
christened CHARLES IRVING. 


_ He was born on the 20th day of January, 1841, and he 
died on the r2th day of March, 1842—having lived only 
thirteen months and nineteen days. 

—Tuomas W. Dossiz is the name of the bright 
young lad who has won the appointment of ca- 
det at West Point from the district represent- 
ed by Hon. D. B. MELLIsH, of this city. There 
were eight competitors from the public schools. 
He is very alert in his movements, and during 
the examination was careful to understand clear- 
ly the question before ae E 

—The exact ailment of the Pope has at last 
been officially announced. It is cerebro-spinal 
exhaustion, the result of liability to epileptoid 
seizures, with paroxysms of —- due to 
subacute bronchitis, and indications of locomo- 
tor ataxy. Now we know precisely what it is. 

—Miss Mary CARPENTER, who comes from 
over sea to aid in diffusing better notions of dis- 
cipline and reform in our correctional institu- 
tions, has been received with much cordiality, 
and has gone straight at the work she had in 
hand. She says that the ticket-of-leave system 
so successfully.carried on by Sir WALTER CrorF- 
TON was a good thing, and tended greatly to re- 
form convicts; that criminals must have induce- 
ments to avoid crime, and be convinced of the 
danger of Fre it. They have numerous so- 
cieties in England to aid in this work. No con- 
vict prison could any more clear a country of 
crime than a hospital could prevent disease. 

—tThe Earl of Leicester, a special favorite of 
Queen VicTortA, has received the insignia of 
the Order of the Garter. His father, ‘‘CoxKe of 
Norfolk,’”’ was the greatest agriculturist in En- 
gan’, and lived to be ninety. When seventy 

e married a second time, his bride being 
younger than his granddaughter, and had six 
children, of whom the present Lord LEICESTER 
is one. He, like his father, is devoted to coun- 
try life, and up to a recent date had never taken 
his seat in the House of Lords, although a peer 
from boyhood. In common with Lord Port- 
MAN, lately raised to a viscounty, he has been 
of — service in the management of the Prince 
of Wales’s Duchy of Cornwall. Lord Le1cgs- 
TER’S property is reputed worth a clear £50,000 
a year, and his seat, Holkham, is surpassed by 
few. Inscribed on its walls are the words: 
“This seat, on an open, barren estate, was 

lanned, planted, built, decorated, and inhab- 
ited, in the middle of the eighteenth century, by 
Tuomas Cokg, Earl of Leicester’’—who was the 
maternal great-uncle of the new K.G. 

—Prince ADALBERT, of Prussia, who died re- 
cently, married, in 1851, THERESE ELLSLER, sis- 
ter of the noted danseuse, Fanny ELLSLeER. 
THERESE was a woman of great strength and 
magnificent proportions, and used to support 
her sister in her most difficult poses. She was 
ennobled by the King of Prussia, who conferred 
on her the title of Baroness von Barnim. 

—Major WELLs J. Hawks, who died recently 
in Virginia, though born in Massachusetts, had 
for thirty years lived in Virginia. At the com- 
mencement of the rebellion he entered the Con- 
federate service, and became commissary of 
Stonewall Jackson’s corps. It will be remem- 
bered that just before the death of General 
JACKSON he was heard to say, quickly, ‘‘ A. P. 
HILL, prepare for action ; tell Major Hawks to 
send forward provisions for the troops.” 

—When General SHERIDAN was at the gory 
reunion at Indianapolis a few weeks ago, he 
narrated, with the humor and dramatic effect 
for which he is becoming noted, the following 
right nice anecdote, in which a lady played the 
most conspicuous part: ‘‘There has been a great 
deal said of the battle of Winchester, a little af- 
fair in which I had a hand. Well, it was a pret- 
ty square fight; but do you know that battle 
was fought on the strength of information which 
I obtained from a ponte lady in the town of 
Winchester; and if the rebels had known she 
was giving it to me, they would have hung her 
in a minute. I was very anxions to get infor- 
mation of the rebel strength and movements, so 
as to know just when and where to strike them 
but I did not know how to get it. Finally, I 








heard of a Union young lady in Winchester who 
could be relied on if I could get word to her. 
Her name was Miss Wrieut. I think she is in 
the Treasury Department at Washington now. 
But the trouble was to communicate with her. 
One day I heard of an old colored man, living 
outside of my lines, who had a pass to go into 
Winchester to sell vegetables. I sent for the 
old man, and on talking with him found him 
loyal, as all the colored folks were, you know. 
Finding he could keep a secret, I asked him if 
he would undertake tc deliver a letter to a young 
lady in Winchester. The old fellow said he 
would ; so I wrote a letter on thin tissue-paper, 
and rolled it up in tin-foil. It made a ball about 
as big as the end of your thumb, and I told the 
old man to put it in his mouth, and deliver it to 
Miss WRIGHT, in Winchester. He went off, and 
in about two days came back with an answer 
rolled up in the same piece of tin-foil. I found 
I had struck a mighty good lead, and I followed 
it carefully till I got all the information I want- 
ed. The girl gave me more important informa- 
tion than I got from all other sources, and I 

lanned the battle of Winchester almost entire- 
y on what I got from her. She was a nice girl, 
and true as steel.” 

—Governor BEVERIDGE, of Illinois, has ap- 
pointed Miss Frances E. WILLarD, president 
of the Evanston College for Ladies, a commis- 
sioner from the State of Illinois to the ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Centennial Jubilee,” to be held in Philadel- 
phia in July, 1876. 

—Bishop Varn, of Kansas, Bishop Lez, of 
Delaware, and Dr. Pappock, bishop elect of 
Massachusetts, are natives of Norwich, Con- 
necticut. A great many good men come from 
there or thereabouts. 

—Dr. Von D6LLINGER has been appointed 
president of the Bavarian Academy of Gelenee, 
and conservator-general of scientitic museums, 
in place of Baron Lresie, deceased. It is one 
of those nice, soft places which royalty now and 
then places at the disposal of men who have 
found no — road to learning. 

—Queen Victoria is in possession of a curi- 
ous needle. It was made at the celebrated fac- 
tory at Redditch, and represents the Column of 
Trajan in miniature. This well-known Roman 
column is adorned with scenes in sculpture im- 
mortalizing TRAJAN’s exploits in war. On this 
diminutive needle scenes in the life of Queen 
VicTorRIa are represented in relief, but so small 
and finely cut as to require a magnifying-glass 
toseethem. The Victoria needle can moreover 
be opened; it contains more needles, adorned 
with scenes in relief. 

—The poor of Vienna like Lord Opo Russet, 
the British embassador. He has on several oc- 
casions distributed money and food to the sick 
and needy, and quite recently all the hospitals 
were dressed with flowers at his order and ex- 

ense. 

. —In 1864 Prince FREDERICK, uncle of Duke 
FREDERICK, who took the title of FREDERICK 
VIII., as pretender to the ducal crown of Schles- 
wig-Holstein, married Miss Mary EstHER Lez, 
daughter of Davip LEE, a wealthy man of this 
city. Prince FREDERICK was then over sixty, and 
a widower. It was his intention to confer his 
rank and title on his bride, but some legal tech- 
nicality prevented. A short time, however, be- 
fore his second marriage the Emperor of Austria 
had made him Prince of Noer; so his wife be- 
came Princess of Noer, but his relatives would 
not acknowledge her as Princess of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Soshe has lodged a complaint in the 
highest court of the kingdom, at Copenhagen, 
against the King to compel him to recognize her 
as a connection of the royal family. 

—Lord SELBorNE, High Chancellor of En- 
gland, is a very religious man, and has for many 
years been a Sunday-school teacher. In aspeech 
recently delivered to the villagers of Selborne 
on entering his new family mansion he said: 
‘* Depend upon it, there will always be high and 
low, rich and poor. We can not get rid of those 
differences; but we should remember that the 
true source of happiness is within us, and not 
without. It is not in the possession of more or 
less of worldly advantages that happiness de- 
pends; it is in the heart, and in the relations 
of the heart to God and man. I do not agree 
with some of my friends who in private letters 
say it may be presumed that I have now reached 
the highest point of my ambition. That is not 
s0 at all. My ambition is not high place. My 
ambition is, if it be possible, to do some good 
in the position to which I am called, and if I 
can not do good in that position, I would rather 
leave it rot try some other. For we must all 
remember that there is, after all, one other final 
step which all of us have to take, and which, if 
it lead to the very lowest place in our Master’s 
kingdom, will be an advancement and promotion 
inexpressibly greater than any that we. could 
receive on earth; whereas, if it lead to no place 
there, all other honors will be of no avail.” 
Lord SELBORNE has made it the rule of his life, 
even when a law-officer of the crown, never to 
do any work on Sundays. 

—Lord HovuGuTon has published a pleasant 
book entitled Monographs, in which he gives 
the raciest possible sketches of many notable 
people whom he has met. His lordship is per- 
haps better known as Mr. RicHaRD MONCKTON 
MILNEs, whom, some twenty-four years ago, Mr. 
DisRaELI, in Tancred, described as Mr. Vava- 
sour, ‘‘a social favorite;’”’ ‘“‘a poet, and a real 
poet, quite a troubadour, as well as a member 
of Parliament; traveled, sweet-tempered, and 

ood-hearted; very amusing, and very clever. 
With catholic sympathies and an eclectic turn 
of mind, Mr. Vavasour saw something good in 
every body and every thing....Vavasour liked 
to know every body who was known, and to see 
every thing which ought to be seen. His life 
was a gyration of energetic curiosity, an insa- 
tiable whirl of social celebrity. There was not 
a congregation of sages and philosophers in any 

art of Europe which he did not attend as a 

rother. He was present at the camp of Kalisch 
in his yeomanry uniform, and assisted at the 
festivals of Barcelona in an Andalusian jacket. 
He was every where and at every thing; he had 
gone down in a diving-bell and up in a balloon. 
As for his acquaintances, he was welcomed in 
every land; his universal sympathies seemed 
omnipotent. Emperor and king, Jacobin and 
Carbonari, alike cherished him. He was the 
steward of Polish balls, and the vindicator of 
Russian humanity; he dined with Louis Pat- 
LIPPE, and gave dinners to Louis BLanc.””_ The 
London papers pronounce it one of the clever- 
est books of the season, and society is quite in 
a rave about it. 
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Serpentine Braid and 
Crochet Fringe for Cur- 
tains, Bed Spreads, etc. 

‘Tuts fringe is worked with 
white linen ntine braid 
half an inch wide and with 
white crochet cotton, No. 30. 


First work the ro- 
sette inside of a ae k the 


following manner: For the 
outer circle of the rosette of 

tine braid cut a piece 
of braid ten points in length, 
sew the two end points on 
each other, so that a circle of 
nine points is formed, and 
work on one side of the braid 
1 se, (single crochet) on each 
point and 2 ch. (chain stitch) 
after every sc, The inner cir- 
cle of serpentine braid (con- 
sisting of seven points) is 
worked in a similar manner, 
in connection with the first 


circle, however, laying it on * 


the middle of the latter; and 
in working each sc. surround 
1 st. (stitch) of the crochet 
edge inside of the first circle, 
and after each sc. work 1 ch. 
only. Cut off the thread and 
fasten it. On the outer edge 
crochet five rounds as follows : 
1st round.—On the extremity 
of each point in the outer cir- 
cle of the rosette work 1 sc., 
then always 5 ch., 1 de. (dou- 
ble crochet) in the hollow be- 
tween every two points, 5 ch. ; 
at the end of the round 1 sl. 
(slip stitch) on the first sc. of 
this round, 2d round.—3 sl. 
on the first 3 ch, in the pre- 
ceding round, then always al- 
ternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the 
middle st, of each ch. scallop 
in the preceding round. 3d 
round,—3 sl, on the first 3 ch. 
in the preceding round, then 
always alternately 7 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle st. of each ch. 


Fig. 1.—Co.iar 1n GurpurE EmsroivpEeRY.—FuLv Size. 
[See Fig. 2.] 
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Fig. 2.—Tatrep 
EDGING FOR 
CoLuarR. 

Fou. Size. 
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scallop of the preceding round. 
4th round,—4 sl. on the first 
4 ch. of the preceding round, 
then always alternately 9 ch., 
1 sc. on the middle st. of 
each ch. scallop. Arrange 
two new rows of braid in 
curves, each curve counting 
18 points on the upper edge 
and 20 points on the under 
edge, till the pattern is re- 
peated, and in the next round 
join these rows with the work, 
observing the illustration. 5th 
round.—5 sl, on the first 5 ch. 
of the preceding round, * 4 
ch., 1 sc. on the point marked 
X in the first row of the braid 
(see illustration), 4 ch., 1 sc. 
on the middle st. of the next 
ch. scallop in the preceding 
round, 4 ch., 1 sc, on the next 
point of the braid, 4 ch., 1 sc. 


‘on the middle st. of the same 


ch. scallop in the preceding 
round on which 1 sc. has al- 
ready been worked, 4 ch., 1 
sc. on the next point of the 
braid, 4 ch., 1 se. on the mid- 
dle st. of the next ch. scallop 
of the preceding round. Re- 
peat eight times from >, as 
shown by the illustration, but 
in beginning the fifth repeti- 
tion from > work the first se. 
after the 4 ch. on the 18th 
point of the second row of 
braid. Fasten the last sc. of 
this round to the last of the 
4 sl. which were worked first 
in this round. Cut off the 
thread and fasten it. ‘The 
middle four of the ten points 
of both rows of braid which 
were left unnoticed at the be- 
ginning of the border (and 











Fig. 1.—Coxzar in Tatrep AppricaTios oN BaTISTE. 
Foii Sizz.—[See Fig. 2.] 
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hereafter always between two scallops), and which 
cross each other twice and overlap, are always joined 
in aring, as shown by the illustration. Having worked 
the border thus far of the requisite length, edge. it on 
the bottom with one round of always alternately 1 sc. on 
each point, then 7ch. Then knot in the fringe strands 
of fine cotton as shown by the illustration. Edge the 
border on the upper edge with two rounds as follows: 
1st round.— > 1 sc. on the middle point in the hollow 
between 2 scal- 
lops, 2 ch., 1 de. 
in the hollow be- 
tween the next 
2 points of the 
braid, 2 ch., 1 
de, on the next 2 
points as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, 2 ch., 1 ste. 
(short treble cro- 
chet) in the next 
hollow between 
2 points, 2 ch., 
eight times al- 
ternately 1 sc. on 
the next point, 
8 ch., 1 de. in 
the following hol- 
low, 3 ch. ; then 
1 sc. on the next 
point, 2 ch., 1 
stc. in the next 
hollow, 2 ch., 1 
de. on the next 2 






































Fig. 2.—Lacre anp 
Gros GRAIN 
FRalse. 





Fig. 1.—Linen Cotiar WITH 
FaIt_e anp Crips Lissz 
FRalse. 


For pattern see Supplement, 
No. XTIL., Figs. 61 and 62. 


Fig. 3.—Lace 
AND CREPE DE 
Cutne FRralse. 











Fraises, Figs, 1-4, 


Tue fraises or frills shown by Figs. 1-4 are de- 
signed to be worn with a linen collar, in the manner 
described by Madame Emmeline Raymond in her 
Paris letter in our last number. Fig. 1 shows a 
fraise with the collar underneath. 

Fig. 1.—Liyen Cotiar AND FAILte anp CREPE 
Lissz Fratse. The collar, the corners of which are 
slightly turned down on the outside, is set on a mus- 
lin chemisette. 
The chemisette 
and collar are cut 
from Figs. 61 
and 62, Supple- 
ment. For the 
fraise make of 
double light blue 
faille a pleated 
ruffle an inch and 
seven - eighths 
wide, sloped off 
toward the ends 
to a width of an 
inch and a quar- 
ter; lay the ruf- 
fle in double box- 
pleats in the mid-, 
dle of the back, 
and in single box- 
pleats toward the 
ends; then make 
of double crépe 
lisse a ruffle two 
inches and a 
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Fig. 1.—Sacque For Giri 
FROM 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


points, as shown 
by the illustra- 
tion, 2 ch., 1 de. 
in the next hol- 
low, 2 ch. Re- 
peat from x. 
2d round. —On 
each st. of the preceding round 1 sc. 
Button-hole stitch the fringe border to 
the material which it is to trim. 


Fig. 1.—Sacqur FoR GIRL 
FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
Front.—{See Fig. 2.] 
For — and description 
see 


ss No. VIIL, 
igs. 41-49. 


Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and descrip- 

tion see Supplement, 

No. IX., Figs. 50-55. 










quarter wide, and 
sloped off toward 
the ends to a 
width of an inch 
and a half. Set these two ruffles to- 
gether into a narrow double binding, 
edged on the under edge with a box- 
pleated crépe lisse ruffle an inch and a 
quarter wide. The seam of this ruffle 


Fig. 4.—Lace AND \ 
Rrpsson FRaIse. \ 
\S WY 
Fig. 2.—Sacque ror, Girt From 8 To 10 Fig. 2.—Sacqur For Girt FROM 10 To 12 A\\ \) 


YEARS OLD.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VIII., Figs. 41-49. 


YEARS OLD.—Back. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 50-55. 


Wl 


is covered with a roll of 
faille half an inch wide. 
On each end of the fraise 
fasten a piece of bias 
faille two inches and sev- 
en-eighths wide and four- 
teen inches and a half 
long. These ends are 
tied in a bow in adjust- 
ing the fraise. 

Fig. 2.—Lace anp Gros Grain Fratse. This fraise con- 
sists of a bias binding of pale green gros grain an inch wide and 
sixteen inches long, which is joined on the upper edge with a 
box-pleated tulle ruffle three-quarters of an inch wide, 
trimmed with lace half an inch wide. The front of the 
fraise is furnished with a jabot, which is arranged of 
box-pleated gros grain strips and gathered lace an inch 
and seven-eighths wide, on a net foundation, as shown 
by the illustration. 

Fig. 3.—Lacr anp Crips DE Cutne Fraise. This 
fraise is made of gathered white lace an inch and an 
inch and seven-eighths wide, and red crépe de Chine. 
The illustration plainly shows how to arrange the fraise. 

Fig. 4.—Lacr anp Rrpgon Frarse. For this fraise 
cut of Swiss muslin a straight strip seven-eighths of an 
inch wide and sixteen 
inches long, and edge 
it on both sides with 
double box - pleated 
lace an inch wide. 
‘The seam of this lace 
is covered with blue 
silk ribbon an inch 
and a quarter wide, 
the ends of which pro- 
ject twenty-nine inch- 
es and three-quarters 
long each, and are 
tied in a bow in ad- 
justing the fraise. In 
the middle of the front 
of the fraise set a bow 
of blue silk ribbon and 


ing the rings to the same p. to which the first ring was fastened. 
Repeat three times from +, but in each repetition from + fasten 
the rings to the next following leaflet in the first round. Finally, 
cut off the threads and fasten them. Fasten the following ro- 
settes always to those worked previously, observing the illustra- 
tion. Button-hole stitch the rosettes on a piece of batiste of the 
requisite size, and cut away the material underneath the rosettes. 
Set the finished corners of the collar into a double batiste binding 
an inch wide; border the free upper edge of the binding with 
tatted edging (see Fig. 2) worked in the following manner: Ist 
round.—With one thread only one ring of 6 ds., 1 p., 6 ds. ; 
* after a thread interval of a quarter of an inch work one ring 
like the preceding, but instead of forming the p., fasten to the p. 


Box for Playing- 
Cards. 
See illustration on p. 420. 


Tuts box with over- 
lapping lid is made of 
pasteboard covered with 
Russia leather. The in- 
side of the box is di- 
vided into four shelves, 

: which are designed to 
hold the different games. ‘The lid is ornamented on the upper 
side with a medallion of gray silk, which is embroidered with 
chenille of various colors (see medallion Fig. 2 on this 
page), and in the front with small porcelain cards, as 
shown by the illustration. 


Match-Safe. 
See illustration on page 420. 

Tuts match-safe is made of pasteboard, covered with 
velvet, and ornamented with oxidized metal. ‘The front 
is ornamented with a medallion, which is worked on a 
foundation of white silk gauze in dovetailed satin stitch 
and point Russe with chenille of various colors. Figs. 
1 and 2, on this page, 
show two designs suitable 
for the medallion. The 
case is furnished on the 
top with an apparatus of 
yellow metal for cutting 
off the points of cigars. 
The sections for holding 
matches are covered on 
the inside with silver pa- 
per. 


Corner and Edging 
of Collar in Tatting 
i Application on Ba- 
tiste, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on p. 420. 
For each cor- 





Fig. 2.—Sacque FoR Girt FROM 


Fig. 1.—Sacque For Girt FROM © ob: Weaaeel Geet thaon 


2 to 4 YEARS OLD.—FRONT. 
[See Fig. 2.7 
For pattern and description see Sup- 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 26-29. 


plement, No. V., Figs. 26-29. 

































Fig. 2.—MEDALLION IN CHENILLE 


Fig. 1.—MEDALLION IN CHENILLE 
EMBROIDERY.—FUwLtu Size. 


EMBROIDERY.—FULL SIZE. 


of the preceding ring; close to this again one ring like the first. 
Repeat from *. 2d round.—Tie both threads to the beginning 
of the first round, and work on the foundation thread one scallop 
of 2 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; > turn the work, with 
the working thread only work one ring of 6 ds., fasten to the p. 
of the first leaflet in the preceding round, 6 ds. ; turn the work, 
one scallop like that described before; turn the work, one ring 
like the preceding, fasten to the same p. that the first ring was 
fastened to. Repeat from +, but in each repetition from * 
fasten the rings to the next following p. of the first round. 


‘ ner work, first, a small spray of 
the requisite num- flowers. 
ber of rosettes in 
tatting, using tat- i 
ting cotton, No.80, py 
with two threads broid 
(shuttles), as fol- Em eye 
lows: Ist round. Figs. 1 and 2. 
—With onethread N THESE me- 
only work one of . N dallions are suit- 
the four -leaved — able for orna- 
figures, which con- : menting memo- 
sists of four leaf- Fig. 1.—Dress ror Girt From 5 To 7 Fig. 2.—Dress ror Gir. FRoM5 TO _yandum - books 
lets close together, YEARS o1p.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 7 YEARS OLD.—Back. visiting - card ° 
each leaflet count- 


For pattern and description see Supple- 


Pt cases, match- 
ment, No. IIL, Figs. 9-17. 


safes,etc. They 
are worked ona 
foundation of silk or silk gauze in satin stitch and point 
Russe with chenille of various colors. The medallion 
Fig. 2 is seen on the box for playing-cards, and Fig. 1 on 
the match-safe, illustrated on page 420. 


Cover for Sofa-Pillow. 
See illustration on page 420. 
Tue foundation of this embroidery is of light gray cloth, 
on the middle of which is applied a piece of white cloth as 


: For pattern and description see Supple- 
ing 6 ds. (double ment, No. IIL, Figs. 9-17. 

stitch —that is, 

one stitch left, one stitch right), 1 p. (picot), 6 ds.; having 
finished the four leaflets of the figure, cut off the thread and tie 
the beginning and end of the thread together, so that the figure 
is closed tightly. 2d round.—Tie both working threads to- 
gether, and work, first, with one thread only, one ring of * 6 
ds., fasten to the p. of a leaflet in the first round, 6 ds. ; turn 
the work, then work on the foundation thread one scallop of 
2 ds., five times alternately 1 p., 2 ds. ; turn the work, one 
Ting, one scallop, and one ring more like the preceding, fasten- 


Fig. 1.—Frock ror Boy From 
2 To 4 YEARS OLD.—FRontT. 


For pattern and descri tion see Sup- 


Fig. 2.—Frock ror Boy From 
2 to 4 YEARS OLD.—Back. 


For — and Seetiption see Sup- 
p igs. 18-25, 


plement, No, IV., Figs. 18-25. ement, No. IV., 
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[Jury 5, 1873. 








shown by the illustration. The flowers of the 
raised parts are cut of red, white, and blue cloth, 
and the leaves of green cloth in several shades ; 
the leaves are furnished with half-polka stitch 
veins of green silk, Sew the flowers and leaves 
on the foundation raised, as shown by the illus- 
tration, and join them with stems and vines, 
which are worked partly in half-polka stitch, 
partly in herring-bone stitch, with green and 
brown silk. ‘The calyxes of several flowers are 
worked in satin stitch with green silk, and the 
filaments of the flowers in knotted stitch with 
yellow silk, For the arabesque figures sew on 
fine silk cord in four shades of gray, with long 
stitches of silk of the same color; the remaining 
figures of the design are worked in button-hole, 
satin, and half-polka stitch with gray silk of sev- 
eral shades, 


Corner and Edging of Collar in Guipure 
Embroidery, Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 420. 

Bors corner and edging are worked on fine 
linen in guipure embroidery. To work the em- 
broidery transfer the design to the linen, and 
baste the latter on a foundation of enameled 
cloth. Stretch the threads as shown by the 
illustration, and cover them with button-hole 
stitches of fine white cotton, at the same time 
working a picot each at the corresponding points. 
Border the design figures with button - hole 
stitches, and cut away the material underneath 
the stretched threads. After finishing the em- 
broidery, set the corners and edging on a linen 
binding seven-eighths of an inch wide. 





PRACTICAL HINTS TO HOUSE- 
KEEPERS. 
By CATHERINE E. BEECHER. 


N most books of recipes there are several dif- 
ferent ones for corning, for curing pork hams, 
and for other uses, while an inexperienced per- 
son is at a loss to know which is best. The 
recipes here given are decided to be the best, 
after an examination of quite a variety, by the 
writer, who has resided where they were used, 
and she knows that the very best results are se- 
cured by these directions. ‘These also are pro- 
nounced the best by business men of large ex- 
perience. 

The gentleman who uses the following recipe 
for curing pork hams says it has these ad- 
vantages over all others he has tried or heard 
of, viz., the hams thus cured are sweeter than 
by any other method, they are more solid and 
tender, and are cured in less than half the time. 
Moreover, they do not attract flies so much as 
other methods. 


them in very benny md 
¢ hams thus prepared in a 
for four days. Th with mo- 
lasses and one quart of salt, and return the hams to the 
Repeat this the third and the 
fourth time, and then smoke the hams. This process 
takes only sixteen days, while other methods require 
five or six weeks. 


The following is the best recipe for the ordi- 
nary mode of curing hams, and the brine or 
pickle thus prepared is equally good for corning 
and all other purposes for which brine is used. 
Some persons use saleratus instead of the salt- 
petre, and others use half and half of each, and 
say it is an improvement. 


Tur nest Reorrs yor Barve on PIoKLE FoR CORNING 
Hans, Berr, Pork, anpj Hune Beer.—Four gallons of 
water; two pounds of rock-salt, and a little more of any 
other kind; two ounces of saltpetre; one quart of mo- 
lasses. but do not boil. Put the hams in a barrel 
and pour this over them, and keep them covered with 
it for six weeks. If more brine is needed, make it in 
the same proportions. 

Barz ror Brezr, Pork, Toneves, anv Hune Bezr.— 
Four gallons of water; one and a half pounds of su- 
gar one ounce of saltpetre; one ounce of saleratus. 

ad salt; and if it is for use only a month or two, use 
six pounds of salt ; if for all the year, use nine pounds. 
In hot weather rub the meat with salt before putting 
it in, and let it lie in it for three hours to extract the 
blood. When tongues and hung beef are taken out, 
wash the oq and when smoked put them in paper 
bi and hang in a 
rub the meat well wi 


run out. Too much saltpetre is injurious. 

Bains sy Measure, EasiLy MApE.—One gallon of 
= peace : = quart of no two “7 — 
; one heaping e-spoonful o: itpetre (or 

ccleratas with half a table-s rontal of sdit- 
table-spoonfuls of brown sugar. 
ix, but not boil. - it as long as salt remains un- 
dissolved at bottom. When scum rises, add more salt, 
sugar, saltpetre, and soda. 
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The above drawing is some guide for a family smoke- 
house. It may be set on the ground without a stove, 
and a slow smouldering fire kept on the ground. A 
stove of sheet-iron, with a slide to regulate so as to 
make a slow draft, those who have tried it say is best 
when managed aright, not otherwise. 

Drasctions ror Smoxine Haws.—Make a small build- 
ing of nailing strips over the cracks to confine 
the smoke. Have within cross sticks on which to hang 
the hams. Have only one opening at top, and one in 
the middle of the floor. Set it up so high that a small 





stove can be set under it, with the entering 
the floor. Change the ition of the once or 
twice, that all are alike. When this can not be 
done, use an inverted barrel or hogshead, with a hole 
in the bottom for the smoke to escape, and resting on 
stones, and keep a small smouldering fire. Cobs are 
Soak, 6S aro weew Baron sem prande ar ebtes of 
walnut wood are next best. Keeping a small a 
longer time is better than quicker smo! as too 
much heat gives the hams a strong taste, they are 


: 
é 


hundred pounds of beef; four quarts of rock-salt, 
pennee’ ; four ounces of salt fine; 
oF nt Se Put a layer 
of meat on the bottom of the with a layer 
of this mixture under it. Then ed aewighe Be 
ers, and between each put eq eeverans of 


it a board 
on the layer to keep it under the brine. Never let 
any of pk be out of the brine. The pork is not 
ready to use under six weeks. 
To xexr Hams aL SumMER.—Sew in coarse cloth, and 
wan in cold, dry ashes, but so that none of it touches 
anaes them in a cool, dry place, but not to 


To organsz Catr’s Heap anp Frerr.—Wash clean, 
and 2 caged ge ey rosin over the hair; dip in boil- 
ing water and take out immediately, and then scrape 
them clean; then soak them in water for four days, 

ging the water every day. 

To PREPARE =T.—Take the stomach of a new- 
killed calf, and do not wash it, as it weakens the 
tric i Hang it in a cool and 
re 
e 


Then fill it with salt, with a little saltpetre 
ed in, and lay it in a stone pot, pouring on a tea- 
spoonful of vin: ona 


dful of 
six 


down remove most of the spine, to have 
them keep better. Lay them in salt water two hours 
to extract bl Sprinkle with fine salt, and let them 
lie overnight. Then mix one peck of coarse and fine 


petre and 
—— Then pack in a firkin. 
y' 


proportion. 





FOR THE UGLY GIRLS. 
No. XIV. 


MONG the recipes, more or less valuable, 
which come to light in the older collec- 
tions, this for the toothache, by Boerhaave, is 
too useful to be lost. Even beauties have the 
toothache sometimes, especially after going home 
from the Academy of Music on a snowy night 
with only a tulle scarf folded about their heads, 
or after sitting with their backs to the window in 
a half-warmed parlor during a ceremonious call, 
Use before beauty, mesdemoiselles ; and with no 
more excuse I proffer the Esprit Odontalgique, 
which should be kept in every dressing-room, 
ready for the slightest signs of that most ter- 
rible malady, of which nobody dies. 

Alcohol of thirty-three degrees, one ounce; 
camphor, four grains; opium in powder, twen- 
ty grains; oil of cloves, eighty drops. The ef- 
fectiveness of this lotion will be seen at a glance, 
and no other authority for its use will be wanted 
than that of the learned and excellent physician 
who gave its name. : 

Very properly follows the recipe for gray pas- 
tilles for purifying the breath, which they do, not 
merely by disguising it, but by reaching the root 
of the difficulty, and arresting decay in the teeth, 
and neutralizing acidity of the stomach when dys- 
pepsia is at work. The mixture is very simple: 
chlorate of lime, seven drams; vanilla sugar, 
three drams; gum-arabic, five drams—to be 
mixed with warm water to a stiff paste, rolled, 
and cut into pastilles. Madame Celnart archly 
advises all good wives to let their spouses know 
that these lozenges entirely remove the traces of 
tobacco in the breath. As a good wife will hard- 
ly interfere with a favorite habit of her husband 
who is fond of smoking, the least any gentleman 
can do is to render his presence as acceptable as 
possible after the indulgence. Another pastille, 
preferable on some accounts to the above, but 
owing its efficacy to the same principle, is: 
chlorate of sodium, twenty-four grains; pow- 
dered sugar, one ounce ; gum-adraganth, twenty 
grains ; perfumer’s essential oil, two drams. Pow- 
der the chlorate in a glass mortar ; put the powder 
in a cup, and pour in a little water; let it settle, 
and pour off. Repeat the process three times 
with fresh water, filtering what is poured off each 
time, and mix the gum and sugar with it, adding 
the peufume last. 

A gargle for the mouth which combines all 
the virtues of ‘‘ Eau Angelique,” and every other 
wash of heavenly name, is made of the chlo- 
rate of lime in powder, three drams; distilled 
water, two ounces. Reduce the chlorate in a 
glass mortar with pestle of the same, add a third 
of the water, stir, and pour off, as directed before, 
till all is added. ‘To this add two ounces of al- 
cohol, in which is dissolved four drops of the vol- 
atile oil of roses and four drops of perfumer’s es- 
sential oil. Halfa tea-spoonful of the solution in 
a wine-glass of water is to be used at a time as a 
tooth-wash and gargle for the mouth and gums. 

With the best intentions of physical neatness, 
many persons are unable to make the impression 
of their company wholly agreeable. ‘They may 
remember with advantage that attention to rins- 
ing the mouth with this fluid six times a day is 
not too much pains to make themselves accepta- 
ble to others. There is no surer passport to es- 
teem than an innocent, cleanly, taintless person, 
which wins upon one before moral virtues have 
time to make their way. If you think this is 
said too often, study the personal appearance of 
the well-bred people vou meet for the next month. 
The result will satisfy you that those who are as 





neat as white cats are as one to fifteen of the 
careless, easily satisfied sort. Slight disorders 
of the system make themselves known by the 
sickly odor of the insensible perspiration, quite 
sensible to others at once, though the person most 
interested is the last to become conscious of it. 
The least care permissible, even in cold weather, 
to those who would make their physical purity as 
sure as their moral state, is bathing with hot 
water and soap twice a week from head to foot. 
Carbolic toilette soap is the best for common 
use, as it heals and removes all roughress and 
**breakings out” not of the gravest sort. Ludies 
whose rough complexions were a continual mor- 
tification to them have found them entirely clear- 
ed by the use of this soap. The slight unpleas- 
ant odor of the acid present soon disappears after 
washing, and it may be overcome by using a few 
spoonfuls of perfume in the water. An excellent 
preparation for this purpose, or by itself, is 
Bacheville’s Eau des Odalisques. The French 
recommend it highly for frictions, lotions, and 
baths, It is made in quantity for free use after 
this method: Two pints of alcohol, one of rose- 
water, half a dram of Mexican cochineal, four 
ounces of soluble cream of tartar, five drams of 
liquid balsam of Peru, five drams of dry balsam 
of the same ; vanilla, one dram; pellitory root, one 
and a half ounces; storax, one and a half ounces; 
galanga, one ounce; root of galanga, one and a 
half ounces; dried orange peel,two drams; cinna- 
mon, essence of mint, root of Bohemian angelica, 
and dillseed, each one dram. Infuse eight days, 
and filter. For lotions, add one spoonful of this 
to six of water. It is also useful for freshening 
the mouth, adding twenty-four drops of it to four 
tea-spoonfuls of tepid water. For diseased gums, 
double the dose, and gargle with it many times a 


y. 

The Pate Axérasive of Bazin, the celebrated 
perfumer, has the distinction of being highly 
commended by the French Royal Academy of 
Medicine as better for toilette use than soaps 
which contain so much alkali. Take powder of 
bitter almonds, eight ounces; oil of the same, 
twelve ounces ; savon vert of the perfumers, eight 
ounces; spermaceti, four ounces; soap powder, 
four ounces; cinnabar, two drams; essence of rose, 
onedram. Melt the soap and spermaceti with the 
oil in a water bath, add the powder, and mix the 
whole in a marble mortar. It forms a kind of 
paste, which softens and whitens the skin as no 
soap known is able to. . It is best to make toilette 
waters and pastes of this kind in quantity, as 
they improve with age. It will be found that it 
costs about one-fourth as much to make them as 
to buy the same quantity at the perfumer’s, and 
one has the advantage of having a far finer arti- 
cle. Never use a cheap soap for the toilette. 
Such is almost always made of rancid or half-pu- 
trid fat, combined with strong alkalies, which 
dry and crack the skin, sometimes causing dan- 
gerous sores by the poisonous matter they intro- 
duce from the vile grease they contain. Never 
allow such soap to touch the flesh of an infant. 
To do so is little better than absolute cruelty. 
White soaps are the safest to use, as they only 
are made of purified fat. 

The feet ought to be washed every night and 
morning as regularly as the hands. It preserves 
their strength and elasticity, and helps to keep 
their shape. What person of refinement can 
take any pleasure in looking at his own feet pre- 
senting the common appearance of distortion by 
shoes too tight in the wrong place, and the dry, 
hardened skin of partial neglect? One’s foot is 
as proper an object of pride and complacency as a 
shapely hand. But wherein a thousand would a 
sculptor find one that was a pleasure to contem- 
plate, like that of the Princess Pauline Bonaparte, 
whose lovely foot was modeled in marble for the 
delight of its owner and all the world who have 
seen it? As nice care should be given to a foot 
as to a hand, beginning with a bath of fifteen min- 
utes in hot soap-suds, followed by scraping with 
an ivory knife, and rubbing with a ball of sand- 
stone, which will be found most useful at every 
toilette for a dozen purposes. The nails may be 
left to take care of themselves, with constant bath- 
ing and well-fitting shoes, unless they have begun 
to grow into the flesh, when all that is to be done 
is to scrape a groove lengthwise in each corner of 
the nail, as has been said before. The whole foot 
should be oiled: with purified sweet-oil or oil of 
sweet almonds before going to bed after such a 
bath. A pair of stockings should be drawn on to 
preserve the bedclothes from grease-spots. This 
oil will soak off the old skin, renew the growth 
about the nails, and wear away the scaly tissue 
apt to gather there, while rendering the soles 
soft and pliant as those of a young child. A 
daily change of stockings is as desirable for those 
who walk out as a fresh handkerchief every 
morning—but how many people consider it nec- 
essary? It may sound audacious to suggest 
that when laundry-work is an item, a lady would 
show her ingrain refinement by washing her own 
Balbriggan hose as truly as by stinting herself 
to twe pair a week on account of washer-wom- 
en’s bills. As for the vulgarity of wearing col- 
ored stockings ‘‘ because they show dirt less,” it 
is only named to be repudiated, except in the 
case of children, who are quite capable of going 
through with a box of white stockings in a day, 
looking none the cleaner for it at the end. Our 
boot-makers are in fault, too, about the lining of 
shoes, which ought to be changeable when soil- 
ed. Soiled, indeed! When are common shoes 
ever clean within? Our manufacturers are the 
opposite of the French, whose workmen wear 
fresh linen aprons, and wash their hands every 
hour, for fear of soiling the white kid linings at 
which they sew. ‘The time will come when we 
will find it as shocking to our ideas to wear out 
a pair of boots without putting in new lining as 
we think the habits of George the First’s time, 
when maids of honor went without washing their 
faces for a week, and people wore out their linen 
without the aid of a laundress. Cleanliness 








means health in every case, and a plea must be 
offered for the neglected members, whose only 
favor in our eyes seems that of being diminutive 
as possible. 


THE OLD DESK. 


Ann so to the dance they all are gone, 

And I sit here by the fire alone. 

What shall I do to beguile the time? 

They will not return till morning chime. 

T'll open, to pass the hours away, 

A desk that’s been locked for many a day: - 
A little desk all blotted and scarred, 

Oft by my childish fingers marred: 

A little grave, where buried lie 

Fond records of the days gone by— 

Of friends beloved when my heart was young, 
Of griefs that often my heart have wrung. 
See in the yellow paper there 

My father’s and my mother’s hair. 

They lie together in loving fold, 

One dusky tress and a ring of gold; 

And the date is fifty years ago. 

Here are two more—but white as snow. 
This lock was shorn from a sister’s head 
When she lay so calm in her coffin-bed: 
This from the friend who, through wind and storm, 
Had failed me never—brave heart and warm 
Reading these faded letters o’er 

May while away an hour or more. 

What does this little box disclose ? 

A faint, sweet scent—a withered rose. 

Again through the mist of years I see 

The garden fair with flower and tree— 

The fitful sky—the summer shower— 

The rich fresh smell of mould and flower. 

I recall the arbor, with ivy green, 

Where we sheltered longer than need have been; 
The dewy rose-bud given and taken; 

And then a blank—and I awaken. 


This little letter, the last of all, 

I open while softly the tear-drops fall— 

A child’s note, written in spirits gay, 
Proclaiming a coming holiday. 

Ah! little son, thou wilt come no more 
With thy merry laugh to thy father’s door. 
He still must struggle in life’s hard school, 
But thou art under a gentler rule. 

I close the desk and I turn the key, 
O’erwhelmed by the tide of memory. 

With the loved and the lost I pass the time, 
Till the dancers return with the morning chime. 








ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


[From our Own CorRESPONDEDT. | 
Warring with Women.—The Garter and the Bath.—A 
ar Correspondent in two Places at once. 
UR agricultural difficulty is entering upon a 
dangerous phase. A certain farmer in Ox- 
fordshire having engaged laborers at the old 
starvation prices, his own men being out on 
strike, the wives of the latter assembled and 
‘* obstructed” the former (as it is legally termed) 
upon their way to work, not by force of arms, 
but by mere length and activity of tongue, for 
which heinous offense the whole sixteen of them, 
many with their babes at their breasts, having 
been brought up before two Justice Shallows of 
the neighborhood—both clergymen !—have been 
sentenced to imprisonment with hard labor! 
This is a declaration of war to the knife indeed, 
since it is the first conviction under the new 
‘* strike” and ‘“‘ obstruction” act, and put in force 
against women and children. The whole agri- 
cultural world is in a ferment, and a world still 
larger, that of the metropolis itself. Even the 
Times, that great bulwark of the squirearchy 
and the Church, lifts up an indignant voice 
against this outrage alike upon common-sense 
and the feelings of an oppressed class. Indeed, 
the Oxfordshire decision shows the laborers 
what sort of justice they are to expect from local 
authority in the struggle between them and their 
employers. For them the phrase of ‘‘justice’s 
justice” will have a more significant meaning 
than ever, while the whole country will be com- 
pelled to consider, what long ago ought to have 
been settled out of hand, the question of per- 
mitting law to be administered by an unpaid 
magistracy who are themselves interested in the 
very questions which they are called upon to de- 
cide.“ Their existence, as I have told you ona 
previous occasion, is a reproach to our system 
of criminal judicature, otherwise sound and pure 
enough ; and what this example particularly in- 
stances is its worst feature—the appointment of 
the clergy to the bench. Whether it is that the 
theological mind is incapable of entertaining 
ideas of natural rights, or whether the unhappy 
tendency of ministers of the Church of England 
to bow the knee to wealth and (especially) sta- 
tion causes them always to kick the beam that 
is on the side of power, I know not ; but certain 
it is that whenever a decision of unusual harsh- 
ness is given by a country magistrate, you will 
find in three cases out of four that he is a divine. 
A minister of religion ought to be upon no side, 
but should do his best to heal the differences be- 
tween class and class. Whereas these men are 
partisans, and scarcely ever on that side—the 
weaker—to which the merciful and tender dic- 
tates of Christianity should induce them to lean. 
It is certain, indeed, that the cause of the labor- 
er will gain many an adherent through the folly 
of these country Minoses, but still no well-wish- 
er of the Church can welcome the means. The 
after-dinner advice given by Bishop Ellicott, that 
agitators—i. e., persons who assist in forming 
agricultural leagues—should be ducked in horse- 
ponds, is far surpassed by this new clerical scan- 
dal, but it will not be lost sight of on that ac- 
count; the former was an indiscretion, which 
also betrayed an evil animus; the latter is a 
crime. Nay, if ‘‘a blunder is worse than a 
crime,” this is worse, for it is surely a blunder 
to war with women and children before the men 
are conquered. 

I have spoken above of an injustice that should 
bring the blood to the cheek, but here is an in- 
justice of another sort, that will make you smile. 
The Earl of Leicester has had bestowed upon 
him the order of the Garter, the highest honor 
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that England—or, rather, the crown of England 
(for there is a difference)—has to bestow, while 
Professor Owen has been created a Companion 

of the Bath, that is, the lowest grade of our low- 

est institution of honor. You will ask, perhaps, 

upon what ground these. honors are bestowed 

among us. I can not tell you; but it is a pity 

that they should be bestowed at all, if in this 

ludicrous fashion. No human being since Queen 

Elizabeth’s time has ever so much as heard of 

any Earl of Leicester (and this man is no de- 
scendant of the lord of Kenilworth). He has 

the Garter simply because he is an earl, which 
has always been held a sufficient reason, except 
in poor foolish Lord Fife’s case, to whom the 

late Lord Derby is said to have refused ‘‘ the 
Thistle” upon the ground that he would eat it. 

This resolute persistence even of a so-called lib- 
eral government to build upon the old aristocrat- 
ic lines even in the conferring of titles of honor, 

which cost nothing, and, as in this case, require 
no revenues to keep them up—which is always 
the excuse for not ennobling men of merit who 
are poor—is the more remarkable since the gen- 
eral tendency of society not only in feeling, but 
in social circumstance, is toward democracy. 

The mother-in-law of our Princess Louise is, or 
was, a tea-taster, and no less than two noble 
lords have entered banking houses (as partners, 

not, of course, as clerks) during this very year. 

Even the military, who at one time were almost 
exelusively aristocratic in their sympathies, are 
beginning to appreciate the advantages of com- 
merce. Our most famous floral dépot is owned 
and personally superintended by a late army cap- 
tain, while perhaps the best rifle manufacturer in 
England, Reilly, was a post-captain in the navy. 

In the competition which the government insti- 
tuted for the best weapon this gentleman was re- 
fused permission to partake, upon the ground 
that he was ‘‘in the service.” So, with a pluck 
that could only have arisen from a thorough con- 
fidence in the merits of his own invention, he 
threw up his commission and became a civilian, 

for which sacrifice, as it has turned out, he has 
been amply remunerated. 

American books have sometimes dedications 
prefixed to them, I perceive, although you have 
no noble lords at whose feet to lay them ‘by 
special permission, and with the most profound 
respect of their obedient servant, the author.” 
I wonder whether in the history of your literature 
you have such a thing as a shifting dedication— 
such as that of which I am about to tell you. 
I mention no names, lest I should seem to be 
scandalous, but leave you to guess the hero of 
the story for yourselves. A certain now popu- 
lar English author dedicated his first book in 
some such terms as these: ‘“‘To Douglas Jer- 
rold, the great humorist of modern times, this 
book is respectfully dedicated by his humble 
friend and admirer, So-and-so.” Now So-and- 
so’s book proved a success, and though it was 
rumored that it was not unindebted for some por- 
tion of this to the literary influence of the ded- 
icatee, yet So-and-so, deeming himself strong 
enough to run alone, revised in the second edi- 
tion his dedication thus, ‘‘‘To Douglas Jerrold, 
the great humorist of modern times, this book is 
dedicated by his friend and admirer.” The sec- 
ond edition was quite as successful as the first, 
and ona third being called for, the incense to its 
literary godfather had altogether disappeared, 
and only this fact was left recorded: ‘‘ This book 
is dedicated to Douglas Jerrold.” This is what 
nurses call, in the case of children, ‘‘ feeling 
their feet.” Can-«you guess who was the child 
in question ? : 

I have yet another literary secret for you, 
which I only dare hint at; but in this case I will 
give you the initials of the offender, which have 
not as yet been disclosed by any newspaper in 
England, though all of them are expatiating 
upon the offense. 

You know, perhaps, that in the present inva- 
sion of Khiva no English war correspondents 
are permitted to accompany the Russian army : 
this was felt to be hard, since the ground was 
new ; indeed, as a matter of fact, until Mr. Wyld 
(the map man) published his chart of the seat 
of war the other day, no one knew for certain 
where Khiva was, except the Daily Telegraph. 
That enterprising newspaper announced that it 
had got a special correspondent to go to Khiva 
and to tell its readers all that happened in the 
war. This very much disgusted the rest of the 
London press, and still more so when the ar- 
ticles of this adventurous gentleman began to 
appear. These were kept back by the D. 7, 
and always printed without date or address, lest 
the identity of the correspondent should be es- 
tablished, and the Russian general command 
him to be knouted or sent to Siberia as an in- 
terloper. In the third article, which is a very 
graphic one, he meets ‘‘ on the verge of an ever- 
lasting steppe” an old man ‘whose ancestors 
swept through Russia like ‘a whirlwind six hun- 
dred years ago,” and with this old man there is 
a deal of ‘‘ business.” 

Unfortunately it struck somebody that he had 
read something like this before in a number of 
All the Year Round, published eighteen days 
previously, and which purported to describe the 
roads between Balaklava and Sebastopol. The 
traveler in that district also met ‘‘on the verge 
of an everlasting steppe” an old man ‘ whose 
ancestors swept through Russia like a whirlwind 
six hundred years ago,” and with this old man 
there is a deal of ‘‘ business,” and, alas! the same 
business ! 

The united press have at once burst into full 
cry against the until now envied Telegraph, and 
demand ‘‘not sentiments” (of which the D. T. 
has an immense stock on hand for all occasions), 
“but an explanation.” They now suggest that 
this correspondent, who is in two places at once, 
was perhaps in neither of them, but all the while 
in Hastings, Sussex, where Mr. G. A. Sala is 
‘Dow residing. It is creditable to the real of- 





fender that his writing was attributed to George 
Augustus, but not so creditable to that great 
special correspondent that he should be sup- 
posed to be writing letters from Hastings and 
dating them ‘‘The Caucasus” and ‘ Khiva.” 
He has denied it, of course; and in the mean 
time every one ‘‘ pauses for a reply” from the 
Telegraph, which does nothing but foam at the 
mouth, and protest that its correspondent is in 
Khiva, and is a gentleman, and a graduate of 
Oxford. For the first time the Times has no- 
ticed the existence of the print that boasts of 
‘the largest circulation in the world” by a lead- 
ing article of intense and withering satire. Upon 
the whole, it is the grandest newspaper row that 
ever I remember, and nobody seems to have 
any explanation to offer but myself. The facts 
are simply these: the D. T. correspondent is 
gone to Khiva; being not only a newspaper 
writer but a literary man, he contributes to Al/ 
the Year Round, and has used some of his 
‘* padding” for both journals in order to get 
double pay. It was his hope that nobody would 
recognize the very ‘‘ curious coincidence” of the 
two articles, ard is robably totally unaware at 
this moment what a Leesa nest he has brought 
about the ears of his employers. The old man 
‘* whose ancestors swept through Russia six hun- 
dred years ago” will probably lose the Telegraph 
20,000 subscribers. The initials of the corre- 
spondent will be found (if I am not much mis- 
taken) to be ‘‘D. K.” But he has no connec- 
tion with your R. Kemste, of London. 





RECEPTION DRESS. 
See illustration on page 428. 


HIS elegant toilette, which is designed to be 
worn at day receptions, consists of a white 
silk petticoat, puffed lengthwise in front, and an 
over dress of mauve silk, open in front, with a 
train of medium length. The skirt of the over 
dress is edged with two ruffles, turned in opposite 
directions, and separated by a bias fold. A’wide 
upright frill of mauve silk encircles the neck, and 
a pleated sash forms a pouf at the back of the 
skirt. White silk hat, trimmed with violet feath- 
ers and ribbon, and bound with black velvet rib- 
bon, a long end of which falls behind. Mauve 
silk parasol. 





CARRIAGE DRESS. 
See illustration on page 428. 


HITE muslin skirt, trimmed with four 
flounces, and ornamented in front with a 
trellis of violet ribbon. Over dress of leaf brown 
foulard, edged with violet ribbon, with revers at 
the side faced with violet silk. The sleeves of 
the over dress are short, with under-sleeves of 
puffed white muslin, and violet ribbon trimmings. 
Leaf brown bonnet, with violet ribbon and pink 
roses. Leaf brown silk parasol. 





MODERN SMUGGLING. 


‘- progress of modern civilization, it has 
often been said, has a very decided tendency 
to eliminate the romantic and the picturesque 
from most of the affairs of life. In nothing,, 
perhaps, is this more strikingly observable than 
in the change which it has brought about in the 
matter of smuggling. 

The ideal smuggler of old was a brave, resolute 
desperado. The modern smuggler is an individ- 
ual of a very different type. From the rugged, 
weather-beaten hero, the smuggler has degener- 
ated into a cunning cheat, scarcely more dignified 
or interesting than a mere thief. 

But even the vagaries of the low petty thief, 
though they may not be very dignified, may yet 
be amusing, and so very frequently are the arti- 
fices of the modern smuggler. The articles 
which prove the greatest temptation to him are, 
of course, those which are burdened with the 
heaviest duty, and the ingenuity displayed in the 
attempts to get ashore with undetected stores 
of tobacco or spirits, for instance, appears to be 
simply unbounded in its resources. That such 
attempts succeed in a vast number of instances 
can admit of little doubt, notwithstanding the 
vigilance and acuteness of a large staff of officials. 
There is no part of a ship or its cargo, or of the 
personal effects or the wearing apparel of the 
crew and passengers, which it would not be nec- 
essary to examine before it would be possible to 
pronounce with certainty that there was no con- 
cealment of goods liable to duty. Even the very 
rigging is to be regarded with suspicion. Ropes 
have been found to be made of tobacco, and the 
same material has constituted the pulley wheels 
inside the blocks. The log of wood hanging over 
the ship’s side by way of ‘‘fender” has been 
sometimes discovered to be merely a shell filled 
with the fragrant weed. A log of wood, in- 
deed in almost any form is to, be eyed with mis- 
givings. 

Cargo in the most unlikely forms must be care- 
fully scrutinized if deception is to be detected. 
Baskets of fruit have been found with lace at the 
bottom, and eggs have been imported in cases 
the thick ends of which have been drilled so as 
to afford carriage for a large number of cigars. 
A bundle of willows has been known to conceal 
eight or nine pounds of cavendish in the centre, 
and a similar deception has been practiced in 
the importation of a hogshead of arsenic, and 
a crate of live ducks, thé tobacco in the latter 
case being hidden beneath a false bottom to the 
crate. + 

False bottoms and lids are among the common- 
est and clumsiest of smugglers’ devices. Only 
amateurs would risk forfeiture and fine on their 
chance of escaping detection in this way. A 
much more business-like attempt to impose on 
the myrmidons of government was once discoy- 





ered in an importation consisting of a number 
of broomsticks. The custom-house officers of 
course such a consignment, and very 
much to their credit too. The fraud was dis- 
covered by one of them being accidentally bro- 
ken, when it appeared that they were hollow and 
full of cigars. 

One of the most ingenious and audacious at- 
tempts at imposition by means of an article of 
wearing apparel was an effort to pass eighteen 
hundred-weight of cavendish tobacco in the form 
of soles attached to the boots of the crew of a 
vessel. 

In concealment by means of dress the ladies 
are by far the most enterprising. At one time 
the skirts of a lady are found to conceal twenty- 
one pounds of tobacco, carefully distributed in 
receptacles made for the purpose, and supported 
by bands or braces passing over the shoulders. 

Not only the garments of passengers, however, 
but the simplest articles carried in the hand, are 
often used for the purpose of illicit concealment. 
A venerable-looking old gentleman, with gold- 
rimmed spectacles and a broad-brimmed hat, is 
thoughtfully pacing the deck, evidently conning 
over the chapter he has just finished in the solid 
and serious looking volume under his arm. The 
officer who would doubt the respectability of that 
old gentleman would be only one degree less sus- 
picious and uncharitable in his disposition than 
the man who would question the bona fides of a 
broomstick. There are, however, men to whom, 
alas! even a broad-brimmed hat is not an abso- 
lute guarantee of respectability, and who have 
so little reverence for learning as actually to seize 
a classic-looking volume on suspicion. On ex- 
amination it is found that that old gentleman is 
a smuggler of watches. He has a large book, 
the leaves of which have been stuck together in 
a solid mass, and the body of the volume has then 
been hollowed out into a receptacle large enough 
to contain sixty or seventy Geneva watches, 
which, at the time this deception was practiced, 
were liable to an ad valorem duty of twenty per 
cent. 

Very little knowledge of the world would be 
sufficient to convince any one that there are plen- 
ty of people in it who would be ready enough to 
smuggle if they could arrange to do it with tol- 
erable safety, and on a scale sufficiently extensive 
to make it worth their while; but it might rea- 
sonably be supposed that the petty trickery by 
which a few dollars could be realized would be 
confined to the lower orders. According to 
official testimony, however, this would be a great 
mistake. Smuggled cigars, like stolen kisses, 
appear to be capable of affording a special satis- 
faction, and in all grades of society there are to 
be found individuals who are not above prac- 
ticing paltry frauds on the revenue. 








‘SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


ARLY in the season, before the midsummer 
heat has weakened the enthusiasm of the 
benevolent, or sucked up the strength and vi- 
tality of young children in the city, New York 
and Brooklyn have reinaugurated the system 
of picnic excursions for poor children. It will 
be remembered that last year the plan was tried 
in New York with great success, and thousands 
of poor, sick, and wearied children caught a 
saving breath of health and pleasure by this 
means. It was later in the summer when the 
“Fresh Air Fund” of Brooklyn was organized, 
and there was but little time to accomplish what 
was desired. By the arrangements of the pres- 
ent season it is proposed that a systematic effort 
be made for the refreshment of the working-chil- 
dren of the city, and that all poor children may 
secure the benefits of these summer excursions. 
Many prominent merchants and business men 
of Brooklyn, having in their employ children 
who have no regular vacation, have agreed to 
give them two holidays during the summer 
without loss of salary, Babe these days are 
‘spent under the care of those who have charge 
of the picnic excursions. This enterprise has 
commended itself to the benevolent communi- 
ty. Careful arrangements will be made to se- 
cure the individual comfort of each child, and to 
give such special care as the little ones will re- 
quire. It is hoped that free contributions to 
the fund will enable the managers to carry out 
all their plans with perfect success. 





The new route across the Atlantic which was 
proposed some time ago, and has been consider- 
ed and repo, some by a special committee ap- 
pointed by the Dominion Parliament, is designed 
to reduce the passage by three days. The plan 
was that the line should be from Valencia, Ire- 
land, to St. Johns, Newfoundland, a distance of 
1640 miles; thence to New York in thirty-one 
hours, via St. George and Shippegan. The ob- 
jection has been raised that the port of Ship- 
pegan could only be used during the summer 
months; and therefore it is suggested that Lou- 
isburg, Cape Breton, be substituted. Louis- 
burg Harbor is open throughout the year, it will 
be a probable junction of railways and steam- 
boats, and there are some 130,000 people in the 
eastern part of Nova Scotia who would thus be 
relieved from their comparative isolation from 
the rest of the world. 

The vessels of the Cunard Steam-ship Com- 
pany will hereafter take a specified course across 
the ocean, each way, during all seasons of the 
year. The route is strictly defined, with a view 
to lessen the chances of collision. Thus the 
ocean voyage is to be made as free as possible 
from dangers. 





The following brief statement will interest 
those who watch the reduction of our national 
debt: In April last the debt of the British na- 
tion amounted to $3,929,000,000; that of the 
United States at the close of the same month 
was, principal and interest, $2,258,583,467. Dur- 
ing the last four years the British debt has been 
redueed $98,400,000, while the debt of the Union 
for the four years from March, 1869, to March, 
1878, was decreased $368,082,559. 





The «“ Great Eastern” is the name of the prin- 





cipal hotel in Calcutta, and it is the property of 








a large trading company. One singular arrange- 
ment of this hotel is for each guest to have Eis 
own servant, who waits upon him at table, and 
attends to most of his personal wants. In India 
sleeping cars or carriages are provided for those 
who travel “first class” at night; but, strange 
to say, the carriages are not provided with bed- 
ding, but every traveler who desires to sleep 
provides himself with pillow and blanket. 





Our readers may be interested and amused by 
the following extract from a private letter, writ- 
ten by a lady, under date of Boston, June 8, 1873: 

“Mr. S——, the young ladies, and I attempted to hear 
Mr. Beecher, who ached this morning in Park Street 
Church. I think I never had such an experience be- 
fore. It was ten o'clock when we reached the church, 
and apparently the doors were not opened. Of course 
there was a large crowd before the door, but no larger 
than I — to see, and without much difficulty we 
got up the steps, and inside the doors, which were 
ust then on. There was then a flight of stairs 
eading to the audience-room. The scene that ensued 
after we succeeded in getting be those stairs is beyond 
o_o There were no policemen or ushers, The 
church seemed full, probably by other doors. We 
were suddenly wedged in a mass of le who seemed. 
insane in their endeavors to pus’ through. I was 
_——T alarmed lest we should be trampled upon. 
I , by using all my strength, to keep near Mr. 
S——. In loud, authoritative tones he, leaning over 
the stairs, commanded the crowd, who were still en- 
deavoring to come up, to draw back and leave a pas- 
sage for those who must get back, saying that many 
were fainting and being trampled to death. This pro- 
duced some effect, and in a little while he and I reached 
the sidewalk. I breathed freely, and felt thankful. 
Soon A—— and L—— joined us; but it was an hour 
from the time when we went before S— could get 
out. Inever saw sucha ar managed affair; or, rath- 
er, it was not managed at all. The various incidents 
that happened were amusing to , after our fright 
was Over and we were on safe und. As we came 








she, in a loud voice; ‘I’ve got a pew, and Iam bound I 
will have it! What business have all these people 


_ 





Dumas the elder and a wealthy financier were 
once conversing upon the remuneration of men 
of letters. 

‘“*T,”’ said Dumas, ‘‘ am certainly the best paid. 
I receive thirty sous a line.” 

‘Indeed, monsieur,” said a by-stander, ‘I 
have never worked for less than a million a line. 
What do you think of that ?” 

‘You are joking.” 

“Not at all.” 

‘* What are you, then ?”’ 

** Constructor of railways.” 

The author laughed; but was a little vexed, 
nevertheless, 





Since Viscountess Beaconsfield’s death, Mr. 
Disraeli has been unable to keep up the same 
— that he maintained during her life. 

er fortune, which was large, has bag into 
the family of her first husband. r. Disraeli 
still receives his pension of £2000 a year as an 
ex-cabinet minister, and, some years ago, an ec- 
centric old lady in Devonshire left him her for- 
tune, amounting to about £25,000. Buta pub- 
lic man has many demands upon his purse. Mr. 
Disraeli isenow a solitary man, and keeps aloof 
from public and social life as far as possible. 
His feeling seems to be that he would gladly re- 
tire from politics altogether, were it not for the 
solicitations of his friends. He recently wrote, 
in answer to an invitation, ‘* Although, at the 
request of my friends, Iam endeavoring to assist 
in conducting the Parliamentary business of the 
conservative party, I am otherwise living in se- 
clusion.” 





‘What consumptives want is air, not physic 
—pure air, not medicated air—and plenty of 
bread and meat.’’ So said the late Dr. Marshall 
Hall, of England. 


Money-making property holders at Niagara 
propose making a spacious park on the Amer- 
ican side of the Falls, so that nobody can get 
a view of them until he has paid a fee for admis- 
sion to the inclosure. 





* Autumn in the Sierra” is the name of Bier- 
stadt’s new painting, which is now on exhibition 
in San Francisco. It is a large canvas, six feet 
by ten, and is an actual view on the head waters 
of the south fork of King River, with Mount 
Brewer in the distance. The point of view is 
8000 feet above the sea, overlooking the narrow 
valley of the river, seen winding and foaming far 
below, while the peak rises or 6000 feet 
above. The special characteristics of the scen- 
ery peculiar to great elevations in the Sierra are 
clearly and finely drawn, and the whole paint- 
ing impresses one by its unity, simplicity, and 
grandeur. 





Tea is undoubtedly a refreshing and often a 
useful beverage; but it is only recently that we 
have learned that it may be put to even more 
commonplace uses than restoring the exhausted 
system of man or woman. Cold tea is now rec- 
ommended as the best liquid for cleaning var- 
nished paint, window-panes, and mirrors. We 
infer that it is cold tea warmed over; for our 
informant says, after referring to ‘‘ cold” tea: 

‘* Wash off the specks with warm tea, and rub the 
panes dry; then make a paste of whiting and water, 
and put a little in the centre of each pane, Take a 
dry cloth and rub it all over the glass, rub it off 

th a chamois-skin or flannel, and your glass will 
shine like crystal.” 





‘“‘When death enters a house,’? says Miss 
Thackeray, in her last novel, Old Kensington, 
“there is a moment’s silence; then comes the 
silent tumult that follows death: every body 
scared and bustling to the door; acquaintances 
leave their names on bits of pasteboard, friends 
write notes, relations encamp in the dining- 
room, the pale faces of the living come and look 
at the place out of which a life has passed away. 
Servants come and go, busy with the fussy par- 
aphernalia. It means kindness and honor to the 
dead, but it seems all contrived to make sorrow 
= and horrible instead of only sorrow- 

u ’ 


There is much truth in another remark of this 
same author: ‘‘ Malice and uncharitableness as 
often consist in the vivid remembrance of the 
pang inflicted as in that of the blow which 
caused it,” 


Fig. 1.—BaraTHea Dorman. 


For pattern and description 
Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


Borders for Veils, etc.—Tulle darned 
with Silk.—Figs. 1 and 2. 

Tue foundation of these borders is of black 
tulle, which is darned with silk in the designs 
shown by the illustrations. Black, as well as 
colored, silk may be used for this. When white 
wash blonde is used, the design may be worked 
with white glazed cotton or embroidery cotton ; 
if worked with the latter, the borders are also 
suitable for insertion for lingerie, etc. 


Illusion and Crépe de Chine Collar 
and Sleeves. 

For the foundation of this collar cut of 
double Swiss muslin two pieces from Fig. 60, 
Supplement, and sew up 
these pieces in the middle 
of the back. Along the 
under edge of this founda- 
tion sew one side-pleated 
ruffle of double white illu- 

sion an inch and’ seven- 

eighths wide, and one ruf- 
fle an inch and a quarter 
wide, and along the neck 
set a similar ruffle an inch 
and a quarter wide. Then 
cover the foundation, as 
shown by the illustration, 
with pleated lilac crépe de 
Chine, and on the front 
of the collar set a rosette 
of illusion ruffles and crépe 
deChine loops. To the un- 
der edge of each sleeve sew two side-pleated ruffles each three 
inches and three-quarters wide, and cover the seam made by 
doing this with pleated crépe de Chine‘and a bow of the same. 


Fig. 1.—BorprER FOR 
Veits, etc. —TuLLE DARNED 
with SILK. 


PICTURES AND THEIR FRAMES. 


HERE is more ‘‘in” a frame than the mere work of art which it infolds. Take the best- 
executed painting and divest it of its gilded surroundings, and it will remind you of a “‘fash- 
ionable” who has forgotten to include a neat shirt collar and a well-starched cravat in his otherwise 
highly finished toilette. The ordinary visitor to a public exhibition of paintings, unless he be by 
trade a carver and gilder, pays but little regard to the decorative part of the show, and yet if this 
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Fig. 2.—Vetvet PAvetor. 
Bacx.—{See Fig. 6.] 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 5-S. 


Fig. 3.—FAaILLe AND CASHMERE 
Watkine Suit (witHout 
Dorman).—Front.—[See Fig. 5.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Front.—[See Fig. 4.] 


Iutusion AND CREPE DE Cutne CoLLaR AND SLEEVES. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIL., Fig. 60. 


Fig. 4.—BaratHea Dotan. 


For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-4. 


Fies. 1-6.—LADIES’ WALKING SUITS. 
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important element werc absent, how very con- 
spicuous it would appear! A gallery of un- 
framed works of art would be as dull and con- 
fusing as a theatrical performance unaided by 
scenic effects. No artist, however great his rep- 
utation, considers his handiwork complete un- 
til his favorite carver comes to put the finishing 
touch in the shape of a gilded proscenium. A 
handsome frame ‘‘ covers” (and too often encir- 
cles!) a multitude of defects. 

There are fashions in frames as there are in 
every thing else. Our painting grandfathers 
were more lavish with their pictorial adornments 
than we, as is observed in old family pictures at 
ancient mansions. ‘Their frames, like their 
coaches, were heavier-looking and more cum- 
bersome than are ours. ‘They delighted in pon- 

derous scroll-work, flow- 

ers, and shells; and even 
Cupids, Venuses, and birds 
were not infrequently in- 
cluded. The Italians— 
‘ and notably the Floren- 
tines—at one time made 
carving and gilding a spe- 
S cial branch of the fine arts, 
WX A and the Florentine frame, 
\\ AW SS . carved entirely out of the 
Naiertele SX solid wood, and highly 
= ANS burnished in every part, 
is still a favorite pattern 
with the Tuscans. 

In the galleries of the 
Uffizi and Pitti palaces 
at Florence many curious 
examples of ancient carving are shown. The far-famed 
picture by Raphael of the Madonna della Seggiola is en- 
compassed by one of the widest and most elaborate frames 
ever constructed. The proportions of this massive orna- 
ment far exceed the dimensions of its priceless contents. The portion nearest the picture is oval- 
shaped, the outside being square. Broad leaves, huge flowers, Cupids, and other decorations enter 
into its composition, and the gilding being kept scrupulously clean, this remarkable piece of ‘‘ fur- 
niture,” as it might be called, forms a most conspicuous object in the gallery. 

Our modern frame is less pretentious, though our living painters will tell you that’ they find it 
equally costly. Every artist has his own favorite pattern, but modern exhibitions have pre- 
scribed certain framing rules, and the generality of show-pictures are framed more or less after 
the same mould. Occasionally an innovator appears with a ‘‘fancy” pattern made after his 
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Fig. 2.—BorDER FOR 
VEILS, ETC.—TULLE DARNED 
with SILK. 
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Fig. 6.—VeEtver PAeror. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.]} 
For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. II., Figs, 5-8. 


Fig. 5.—Fattie AND CASHMERE 
Watkine Suit (witH 
Dortman).—Back.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 


Bacx.—{See Fig. 1.] 
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own design, in which some of the characteristics 
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of his picture are symbolized in gold. Follow- 
ers of what has been termed the Eccentric school 
exhibit their eccentricities even in their frames, 
and birds, beasts, flowers, and fishes not infre- 
quently participate in the gilded production. 
The shape of what is technically called the 
‘‘flat,” or interior margin of frames, is some- 
times varied to suit the subject of a painting. 
‘Thus we have many varieties of the dome-shaped 
flat, the oval, the Gothic, and the triangular. 
Sometimes the flat—which, being usually near- 
est the picture, is considered an important part 
of the frame—is more or less wide. One artist 
has a preference for exceedingly broad flats, 
another uses a narrow one, or altogether eschews 


depth of the frame, and consequently lends dis- 
tance to the picture. A deeply hollowed frame 
is indeed a favorite form with most of the pro- 
fession, especially with followers of the French 
and Dutch schools. 

The carver and gilder has a technical name 
for every style of frame which the artist may se- 
lect. If you go into his store, he will show you 
a long narrow slab, upon which are arranged 
patterns or sections of frames for his customers 
to choose from. - There is the popular ‘* Alham- 
bra” pattern, consisting of a moulding fretted 
and chased in imitation of the arabesque. There 
are endless varieties of this highly approved pat- 





tern. Next in importance is the ‘‘ Greek,” 


tirely out of date, and the extreme angles of 
frames have little adornment besides a flat leaf, 
or a crossed ‘‘ ribbon,” which serves chiefly to 
conceal the ‘‘ mitre,” or diagonal crevice formed 
by the joint. 

Gold and white card-board ‘‘ mounts”. form 
no inconsiderable item in the framing art. These 
mounts, or ‘‘ passe-partouts,” as they are some- 
times called, are used chiefly for water-color 
paintings, or for crayon and other drawings. 
‘They-are circular, square, dome-shaped, or oval, 
to suit the work which they encompass. ‘The 
virtues of a drawing or a sketch are greatly en- 
hanced after having been viewed under the favor- 


from his own experience. Another remedy, in- 
troduced by Professor Richter, of Dresden, to 
be used in the same way, is as follows: Gum- 
camphor, 1 part; pine tar, 4; and ether, 7. 








SWEET MACARONI PUDDING. 


AX excellent dish in vogue in Italy consists 
of a sweet macaroni pudding, which should 
be made in a plain tin mould. Into this mould 
put six or seven lumps of sugar, moistened slight- 
ly with water, and set it over the fire, using a 
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Fig. 1.—Mounarr Rivine-Hasir. 
Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 

For pattern and Lye ogy see Supple- 
igs. 30-35. 


ment, No. VL., 


a margin. Frames consisting of the broad flat 


only, or of a flat slightly skirted by an orna- 
mental border, are not uncommon. 

For this order of frame the eccentric gentle- 
men before named have a strange partiality. 
The gilding of these frames is laid on in such a 
manner as to show the rough grain of the oak 
wood which forms the basis, and in order to vary 
the monotony of this gilded. oasis, ornaments 
resembling large buttons are placed upon it at 
intervals, and in some cases color itself corre- 
sponding with the general ‘‘ tone” of the picture 
is fantastically introduced. 

The narrow ‘‘ double flat” is the most popular 
style with artists, as it is said to increase the 
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which exhibits for its leading characteristic a 
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Fig. 2,.—Monair Ripinc-Hasirt. 
Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VI., Figs. 30-35. 


Fies. 1-4.—LADIES’ 


Greek border, or ‘‘ key,” and is sometimes ac- 
companied by an outer moulding, whose surface 
is hollowed out, but which claims no other adorn- 
ment than a series of parallel lines, or ‘‘ flutings, ” 
as they are called; each line, or fluting, being 
carefully burnished, and the spaces between 
‘* ormolued” in ‘* dead” gold.. Some frames are 
almost exclusively represented by the fluted pat- 
tern, the monotony being relieved by an inner 
border of ‘‘ beads,” or an outer rim showing an 
arrangement of laurels, oak leaves, or a simple 
spiral ribbon. There are also “ Egyptian” and 
‘* Byzantine” frames, which, however, often bear 
but a faint resemblance to these orders. 





Ornamented projecting corners are almost en- 





Fig. 3.—Criota Ripine-Hasir. 
Back.—[See Fig. 4.] 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. VIL, Figs. 36-40. 


RIDING-HABITS. 


CURE FOR CATARRHAL COLD. 


VERY one knows how troublesome a cold 

in the head is. Several physicians have 
lately attempted to prevent the full development 
of the malady by what is called an abortive treat- 
ment. We give below some of the proposed 
remedies. 

Dr. Hagen recommends the inhalation by 
mouth and nose—the eyes being closed—of the 
vapor of the following mixture, to be repeated 
every two hours until the desired effect is ob- 
tained: Carbolic acid, 5 parts; aqua ammonia, 
6; distilled water, 10; and rectified spirit, 15. 
Dr. Brand, of Stettin, indorses this prescription 


able auspices of a white mount and a clear, spot- 


Fig. 


mould. 





hot plate so as not to blacken the bottom of the 
Let it boil until it begins to burn, and 


‘ then, by tilting the mould from one side to the 


Mts 


4.—Criotu Ripine-Hasirt. 
Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 


For pattern and ae see Supple- 


ment, No. VIL, Figs. 36-40, 


other, let the burned sugar cover the whole of the 
inside, so as to form what the French term a car- 
amel crust, which must stand to cool. In the 
mean time boil sufficient macaroni in milk to 
fill the mould, and sweeten to taste, flavoring 
with lemon peel. When cold add three eggs, 
put every thing into the caramel mould, set it in 
a saucepan of boiling water, and let it boil for an 
hour. ‘Turn it out and pour coffee round it, 
with milk and sugar added, precisely as made 
for breakfast. The coffee sauce harmonizés well 
with the macaroni, and is a novel accompaniment. 
Good macaroni, by-the-way, is known by its 





smoothness, its transparent yellow color, and the 
fineness and closeness of its grain when broken. 
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SHIRKING A “DOUBLE.” 
AN IRISH TALE. 


HANDSOME, well-appointed mail phaeton 

was being driven along one of the wildest 

wi Poe toy drawn by a pair of bright, well- 
red bays. 


The coachman was an aristocratic man of 
one or two and ears of age; indeed, it 
was generally allow ere were few handsom- 
er men than the Honorable George Crighton. 
With his light wavy hair, long drooping tawny 
mustache, blue honest-looking eyes, clear com- 
plexion, and fine figure, he was one that any 
woman might easily have lost her heart to; but 
the Honorable George was not to be caught. He 
had never yet seen any one he would like to have 
been tied to for life. He was fond of sports of 
all kinds, but his a pd of the world told 
him that fifteen hundred a year would not keep 
his horses, his quiet, unpretending little shoot- 
ing-box, and a wife as well; so he remained 
single. He was too honorable to ask any girl to 
share the discomforts of a half-kept house. Had 
he found one suited to him, he might perhaps 
have given up his sporting proclivities. 

The gentleman who was seated by his side was 
also a good-leoking man, some few years his jun- 
jor, and as dark as his friend was fair. A rattle- 
brained fellow was Lord Evershorte, of Often- 
borrow Hall; he had done every thing, was fa- 
tigued and blas¢; but his love for all kinds of 
rural pursuits ‘still remained, and he was now 
ateadying down a bit to country life. 

Behind these two gentlemen sat their respect- 
ive servants—my lord’s own man and valet, and 
the Honorable rge’s groom. 

**T wonder how much farther this said Bally- 
goruin Castle is ?” remarked the driver. ‘‘I say, 
my man”—to the tattered piper that was pacing 
along with that sort of jog-trot so peculiar to the 
Irish—*‘ how far is it.to Ballygoruin Castle ?” 

“Sure the castle is just three mile, divil a 
less; it’s as straight as ye can go. Ye'll find 
Consandine Blake at home: faix, he doesn’t 
care for cub-huntin’—and that’s what they're at 
to-day—bad scran to him, the grindin’ divil!” 

“Ah! then you do not like him?” asked 
Crighton, stopping his horses, and impelled by 
curiosity to ask a few questions. 

“Like him, is it? By my sowl I'd bate the 
brute baste into smithereens, av I had my will, 
the murderin’ ruffian. He’s a disgrace to ould 
Ireland, is Consandine, and the way he trates 
his poor wife and the colleen dhas, the little 
darlin’! By the leg o’ Moses I'd glory to be 
shootin’ him like a cock rabbit! Maybe yer 
honor would give a poor boy a bit of tobackey 
for a blast av the pipe?” 

‘Certainly, piper"—giving him a large bit 
from his pouch, ‘There you are, and a shil- 
ling with it.” 

** Hurroo! och wirra dheedish!” shouted the 
delighted fellow, as they drove away. ‘‘ Maybe 
I won't be havin’ a quarter av Muckatee’s best 
pigtail tobackey! God save and speed ye kind- 
ly—millia buehus !” 

‘*The piper does not give a very flourishing 
account of your friend Blake, does he, Ever- 
shorte ?” asked Crighton. 

‘* Not very,” returned the other. ‘‘ You two” 
—turning to the servants—‘“‘ had better walk up 
this hill. Crighton,” he continued, as soon as 
they were alone, ‘‘I must tell you the little I 
know about Blake. He is no particular friend 
of mine. He is, I believe, a good fellow, but, 
like most Irishmen, hard up. It was touch and 
go with him some three years back. He, how- 
ever, came up to town for the season, talked big 
of his Irish castle and estates, and succeeded in 
persuading Mrs, Mordant, a widow possessed of 
thirty thousand pounds (with one sweetly pretty 
daughter), to become his wife. I had no idea, 
though, he treated them badly. Perhaps the 
piper lied.” 

‘**T hope he did,” replied his friend. 

*¢ Well,” continued the nobleman, ‘the fact 
is, I could not do the hunting season at Melton 
this year; if I had, I should have been in Queer 
Street again, which I do not intend. One pays 
for sport so infernally dear in England, you 
know. I must have Sheet of the rascally 
Israelites at sixty per cent., for not a stiver will 
they lend you under. I therefore wrote to Blake, 
and arranged with him for half his old castle. 
My horses, servants, dogs, and guns are all 
there; yours, you say, will arrive to-morrow; 
so I hope you will be able to knock it out with 
a fellow for a few months on the cheap.” 

**T will try, Evershorte. I suppose that must 
be the castle—standing far away on that bare 
mountain. By my faith, it does not look prom- 
ising! What a country to bring a woman and a 
young girl to!” 

After half an hour's drive, and asking again, 
they hit the castle—the same Crighton had 
pointed out to his friend. 

The long, lonely looking avenue, with its few 
weird and stunted fir-trees, was soon passed, 
and they pulled up before an ancient and some- 
what dilapidated-looking building, which once 
on a time might have been a grand and noble 

lace, but now in its general decay and ruin 
ooked ghastly. 

An old woman of sixty or seventy years of 
age, blear-eyed, decrepit, and d as & peas- 
ant of the country, answered the summons, only 
opening the door a few inches, which was guard- 
ed inside by a heavy chain. 

To the question of my lord’s man, ‘‘if Mr. 
Consandine Blake lived there, and was at home,” 
she answered : 

** Maybe he is, maybe he isn’t; troth he might 
be in Dublin, or on the top of Croagh Achine, 
for any I know. The divil fly away with him, 
the crathur! Sure Ould Nick himself couldn’t 
tell yez where Consandine is. I'll die dead if I 
know; but the bainthee and the garrahaula are 
in the big room. Is it rates or bums yez are ?” 





‘*Thourra mon dhoul, yez ould baste!” cried 
a voice, and an arm rudely thrust her aside 
and opened.the door. ‘‘Sure, yer honors, don’t 

y any attintion to her,” said a man in a shab- 
e worn-out livery. ‘‘ The masther’s at home, 
and the ladies too, expecting yer honors.” 

‘The gintlemen,” he said, throwing open the 
door of a room beyond. 

“Me dear lord!” exclaimed a tall, florid-look- 
ing man, rushing forward. ‘‘I did not expect 
you so soon—not for the next two hours. I am 
delighted to see you and your frind. Allow me 
to presint you to me dear wife, and me step- 
daughter, Miss Lola Mordant. Ah! I forgot 
you knew me wife before, me lord, but your 
frind’s a stranger intirely to her. Misther— 
Misther—” he repeated, in an unmistakable 
Irish accent. 

‘* Crighton,” replied that gentleman. 

Consandine Blake was what would be called a 
good fellow, away from home; but people should 
have seen him chez /wi to have formed a correct 
opinion of him. He was a mean, sordid, grasp- 
ing, extravagant, lying, hypocritical scoundrel, 
who led his unfortunate wife and step-daughter 
a miserable existence; a bullying fellow, but 
withal a coward. Yet Consandine Blake was a 
genial spirit, could “‘ belt his bottle” as well as 
most men, never fought shy of the ‘‘ matarials” 


* (grog), and could sing a rattling sporting song 


with a stunning chorus, which the hunting 
squireens of the thinly inhabited country fully 
appreciated. But among his tenantry he was 
detested; he ground the last farthing out of 
them, no matter how bad the season. He was 
a needy man, heavily in debt, and twenty out of 
his wife’s thirty thousand pounds had already 
gone to pay off old scores and supply his extrav- 
agance; for on himself Consandine Blake did 
not care how much he spent. The other ten 
would have followed the twenty, could he have 
got at it, but as that was secured, it allowed 
them to live. 

The old ramshackle castle was mortgaged to 
the uttermost farthing; so what with his duns’ 
writs, his wants, etc., Consandine Blake had any 
thing but a pleasant time of it. 

Mrs. Blake had been a beauty, and still showed 
signs of it, though the last three years of ill treat- 
ment, bullying, privation, and loneliness had 
made her look wan and thin. 

Her daughter, Lola Mordant, was a lovely 
brunette of nineteen. The splendid dark eyes, 
hair, clear olive complexion, gave her almost the 
appearance of being a Spaniard. She had a 
finely formed figure and faultless foot and ankle ; 
yet notwithstanding her numerous attractions, 

er beautiful countenance wore the sad, melan- 
choly, weary look of her mother’s, and she often 
sighed without knowing it. 

Both seemed glad to see the gentlemen, and 
welcomed them with unfeigned cordiality. 

**T am very pleased to meet you again, Lord 
Evershorte,” remarked the elder lady. ‘We 
are so and lonely here in this out-of-the-way 
place; but,” she continued, without regarding 
the savage look of her husband, ‘‘ although you 
have one-half of this old ruin, and all your serv- 
ants are here, I hope you will both give us the 
pleasure of your company to dinner this evening, 
and often come to see us in our loneliness.” . 

‘* Of course we will,” replied his lordship, gay- 
ly. ‘*I only trust we shall not bore you with 
our company;” and bowing to her, left the room 
with his host to look after his horses and things; 
so George Crighton was alone with the ladies. 

**T am afraid, Mrs. Blake,” he remarked, gen- 
tly, after a pause, ‘‘ that this is somewhat a lone- 
ly and out-of-the-way spot for ladies.” 

‘** Ah, Mr. Crighton, you can not imagine how 
utterly wild, savage, and isolated it is! I do 
do not care so much for myself”—here her mild, 
gentle-looking eyes filled with tears—*‘ but poor 
Lola; for a young girl of her age it is a living 
death ;” and as she uttered this she looked timid- 
ly toward the door. ‘‘ Mr. Blake will not hear 
of moving, he is so given to his sporting pur- 
suits; indeed,“f he were not, we couldn’t afford 
now to live elsewhere”—and she sighed as she 
thought of her poor thirty thousand pounds. 
‘We do not see a soul for months together, no 
books, and seldom a paper to look at ;” and say- 
ing this, she burst into tears and hurried from 
the room. 

‘*T am sorry, grieved,” returned the gentle- 
man, evidently much moved, to the young girl, 
**to have broached so unfortunate a subject.” 

‘*Tt matters not, Mr. Crighton,” returned she, 
sadly. ‘‘I am used to it now, but it is killing 
poor mamma. Mr. Blake is — not a fa- 
vorite in the country; he is a hard landlord— 
he tells us he is obliged to be so. He has had 
no end of notices and warnings given him, 
death’s-heads and cross-bones painted on our 
doors, signed ‘ Rory of the Hills’ and others, 
and I know not what besides. We live in daily 
dread and fear. But you must have had some 
trouble in finding out this dismal spot.” 

‘* We had indeed, Miss Mordant; a piper we 
met on the road put us in the way.” 

‘¢ That will be Larry. Do not, I beseech you, 
Mr. Crighton, mention him here. Mr. Blake is 
driven into a very frenzy at the mention of his 
name. I know not why—something that hap- 
pened years ago between them. But you will 
excuse me while I go and look after mamma.” 

The day passed in the’ manner usual in such 
a dull out-of-the-way place as Ballygoruin. The 
dinner went flat and slow, but after the iadies 
left, Mr. Blake brightened up considerably, and 
applied himself to the bottle freely, so much so 
that, after a time, Crighton left the room and 

joined the ladies, leaving his friend with his host. 

In the course of conversation Crighton dis- 
covered that Lola was exceedingly fond of rid- 
ing, and that sometimes, as a great favor, her 
step-father took her out to see the hounds, and 
occasionally in an easy country she followed them. 

‘*Then I hope, Miss Mordant, you will come 
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out a little oftener now. I have a horse that 
will arrive with the others to-morrow, Gray 
Peter, who will carry you beautifully—in fact, a 
‘agra lady’s hunter. He shall be kept express- 
ly for your use while we are here.” 

“*Oh, thank you, Mr. Crighton!” exclaimed 
the delighted girl; ‘that will indeed be nice! 
But,” she said, sadly, the animation fading out 
of her eyes on the instant, ‘‘it will leave poor 
mamma so much alone.” 

“‘Never mind, my darling,” exclaimed her 
mother ; ‘‘I shall only. be too glad to know you 
are having a little amusement. But what are 
Mr. Blake and Lord Evershorte doing?” she 
asked, turning the conversation. ‘‘I hope they 
will not sit too long; it is a bad habit of Mr. 
Blake's ;” and she sighed as she rsmembered 
certain scenes that had taken place in the last 
few years. 

‘*T will look in on them as I go by,” said he, 
“for I am stealing away to smoke a cigar.” 
But finding the two gentlemen in earnest con- 
versation, he walked into the hall, lighted his 
weed, and strolled down the avenue. 

He might have proceeded a quarter of a mile, 
in deep thought, when all of a sudden a figure 
appeared from behind a low wall. 

‘The heel av the evenin’ to yez, yer honor,” 
said a man, approaching him. ‘‘ Faith that’s il- 
ligant tobackey ye gave me this mornin’. I was 
just reddin’ the dhudeen to have another blast 
at it when I see yez comin’.” 

‘* Ah, the piper Larry ?” remarked the gentle- 
man. ‘* What are you doing here, my good 
friend, so late? It is after eight o’clock.” 

“Sure it’s meself that oft sits on this same 
spot thinkin’ av times that is gone; f’what else 
could I be doin’?” he asked, sadly. 

‘* By what you said this morning, Larry, you 
do not appear to like Mr. Blake much.” 

‘*The spalpeen! Like him, is it? Av yer 
honor will let me tell yez, ye’ll see it’s little love 
I bear the crathar.” 

** Well, go on, Larry,” said Crighton, lighting 
a fresh cigar, and seating himself on a stone. 

“It might be twenty years or more, yer 
honor,” commenced Larry ; ‘‘I was a broth ava 
boy thin, iver a-running after the colleens.. Divil 
a wake, a pattern, or station was held but I found 
my way there; but I niver neglected my ould 
mother, a widder, on her little houlding: by my 
faix but we had bonveens and poultry asthore. 
When work was over I’d catch up my pipes and 
lave her and my sister alone, and be over the 
mountain to some weddin’ or holiday-makin’. 
I was always wilcome with my pipes. 

‘* Well, one day my sister Mary, the purtiest 
girl about the mountains here, and I went to 
Pat Nolan’s son's weddin’, Thunder and turf! 
but it was a grand turn-out! All the tables in 
the kitchen had been tuk away; a turf basket 
set in one corner for the piper to sit on. We 
tuk it in turns to play; there was lashins av 
dhrink, and the purtiest hangin’ av bacon yez 
iver see for thim that wanted it. 

“**God me yes kindly,’ said ould Nolan, as 
we entered. He was dhrinking at a table wid 
Consandine Blake, who was a young man thin; 
there was not much harm in him at that time, 
though he was a bit wildish, like a young coult. 
There they was, cheek by jowl; he had come 
widout his back” (faction or followers), ‘‘ which 
was rare, for thim was fightin’ times. 

‘* Mary, alana machree,’ said the ould man, 
‘I’m glad to see yez;’ and houlding out his hand 
to me, ‘ Larry, yez wilcome, aroon. Mike, ye 
pot-walloper,’ to his son, ‘ git a place, ye gomach, 
for Mary, the little darlin’. Bad scran to yez, 
ye lazy omadhawns, let’s begin havin’ a futtin’ 
av the boys and girls on the board; and Pat, 
achora, set em a-goin’.’ 

** Consandine he no sooner heard this and see 
Mary than he axes her to fut it; and be jabers 
they did thrash the flure a bit, and mighty pleased 
the girl seemed wid him, for he was a young, 
good-lookin’ fellow thin, and full of divilment, 
We had a grand night intirely, I can tell yez. 

‘* Some months after this meetin’ Mary looked 
sad and ill, though not a word did she utter or 
iver complain.’ But I had my doubts. One 
night, on my way home from a keenin’, who 
should I meet but Consandine, walkin’ wid my 
sister, and his arm round her waist. 

*¢¢Thourra mon dhoul,’ sid I, ‘ yez villin!’ 
catchin’ hoult av my blackthorn wid a fightin’ 
gripe, ‘what might yez be doin’ wid my sister 
this time av night, and coggherin’ like that ?’ 

‘**Mind yer own business, Larry,’ sid he, 
houldin’ his shillaly in a threatenin’ manner. 
He could handle the purtiest stick av any man 
in the bar’ny; he was a rale beauty av a boy wid 
a blackthorn. ‘Av it’s for a bout wid the stick 
yez are, I’m yer man. Mary, a villich, do yez 
run away home and tell ’em to be bringin’ a 
shutter for Larry ; he'll be wantin’ it prisintly, 
the bosthoon.” The poor colleen was so fright- 
ened and ashamed that she was off like lightnin’ 
to bring some of the boys to siparate us. 

‘* Well, we wint at it, and had the purtiest 
turn yeziver seen. ‘ Larry, ahagur, more power 
to yer elbow, avich!’ he said, as he catched me 
one or two terrible strokes. ‘Take that, ye 
pot-walloper ;’ and he sthruck me one acrast the 
timple, which made me feel sick and giddy, and 
‘sint the blood a-flyin’ out and blindin’ me a’most. 

‘*T rushed at him wid a hurroo, but widdout 
knowin’ where I was, when he slipped, and I 
catched him one—the only one, but it fetched 
and sodded him as sinseless as a log. Two or 
three boys wid my sister jist then cum up. 

‘Blur an ages,’ siz they, ‘ what is it you've been 
up to, Larry ?” 

‘¢¢Splashum! but I think I’ve kilt him in- 
tirely this time,’ siz I. My sister, when she 
see him turfed there dead like, screamed loud 
enough to split the Rock of Cashel. ‘Oh, Lar- 
ry!’ siz she, ‘you don’t know what yez have 
done. Blessed Virgin! it’s murdhur.’ 

‘* Well, they carried him home and laid him 








on his bed. ‘ Millia buehus, boys,’ siz I, as they. 
came ‘out to me, ‘thou a mon yea, I hope he's 
not kilt intirely ?’ 

_ ‘**No, Larry,’ siz they, ‘he’s a-comin’ to his 
sinses; but by the great gun of Athlone it’s not 
yer fault that we're not keenin’ him this blessed 
moment.’ 

“It was some time before he got about. 
For meself, I was sore and tinder for weeks 
from the beltin’ I got. Mary niver spoke of 
him, or I aither. Weeks and weeks went by, 
and the truth came out at last. The poor col- 
leen was ruined. We was nigh mad. ‘Larry,’ 
siz she, when all was known, and fallin’ on her 
knees before me, ‘swear by the blessed Virgin 
you'll do him no more harm.’ ‘Mary, achora, I 
swear it!’ 

“‘ Well, one night as Consandine was comin’ 
home from huntin’, a lot of boys in their shirts 
and blackened faces sazes him and pulls him off 
his horse. ‘Is it Mary yez remimber?’ says 
one, ‘Ye black-hearted villin, by the piper that 
played before Moses yez niver see daylight again 
if yez don’t make her an honest woman at onst.’ 
Well, yer honor, to make a long story short, he 
was carried to the little chapel in the mount- 
ains close by, and my sister was taken there, 
and afore God, the praste, and witnesses, mar- 
ried her—by rason that he was in fear of his 
life, though if he hadn’t, the boys wouldn’t have 
harmed him.” 

‘*Do you mean to say, Larry,” asked his as- 
tonished listener, ‘‘ that your sister married Con- 
sandine Blake ?” 

‘*As there is a God in heaven above us, she 
did, yer honor.” . 

- ‘*And what became of her?” exclaimed Crigh- 


ton. 

“*She died, years ago, yer honor,” replied the 
piper, with a curious and sullen look. ‘She 
niver wint to his home wid him or lifted her 
head again; we moved away to the mountains, 
fifteen or twenty miles off; her child died, and 
thin she follerd. Now yer honor knows why 
Consandine and I hate one another. I often 
come about here, to look on ould places and 
think of ould times.” 

** A horrible tale—sad and horrible!” mutter- 
ed Crighton, as he moved away. ‘‘ No wonder 
his present unfortunate wife is so wretched with 
him. Poor Lola!” And he fell into a deep rev- 
erie as he strolled toward the castle. 

He found his friend and their host had gone 
into the drawing-room. Mr. Blake was partic- 
ularly amiable and very talkative; he had con- 
ceived the idea that it would be necessary to bor- 
row a few hundreds of one of the gentlemen, and 
marry Lola to him as payment of the debt; it 
would be one less in the house, and that was a 
consideration. 

He had already sounded Lord Evershorte, and 
discovered there was not the slightest chance of 
getting any coin out of him—seeing that he want- 
ed it himself. So he determined to play off Lola 
to Crighton, who he had found out possessed fif- 
teen hundred a year. 

‘* Bessie,” he said to his wife in course of con- 
vefsation, ‘“‘have you heard from me dear rela- 
tive, your aunt, lately? You know, Misther 
Crighton,” turning to him, ‘‘the old lady has 
three thousand a year, which is all to come to 
me wife at her death.” 

He knew he was uttering a deliberate falsehood 
in stating this. The lady in question had the sum 
named, and it was to have come to his wife at 
her aunt’s death ; but she had been so exaspera- 
ted at her marriage with the unprincipled Irish- 
man that she had never taken the slightest notice 
of her since she became Mrs. Blake. 

“No, I have not heard from her,” replied the 
lady, timidly, and coloring up. 

‘* Then I advise you to write to her and invite 
her here. It does not do to neglict one’s rich re- 
lations, does it ?” he asked, appealing to Crighton. 

‘¢ Certainly not,” replied the gentleman; ‘but 
I hardly think this country, especially at this 
time of year—for autumn is passing away—would 
be suited to an old lady, or, in fact, any lady. 
It is all very well for a sporting man, but I am 
sure I should never think of bringing my wife 
here, if I had one, to pass a winter in Conne- 
mara.” 

The shaft shot home, for the Irishman said 
nothing, but shifted uneasily in his chair. 

‘* Ah, but we will make it gay for them now 
that you and me dear lord are here,” he replied, 
after a short pause. 

**Of course we will,” said the young noble- 
man, gayly. ‘‘ There will be four more horses 
here to-morrow, so the ladies can use your car~ 
riage, Crighton ?” 

** Certainly, whenever they like; and my gray 
horse, which will arrive with my others in the 
morning, I have already placed at Miss Mor- 
dant’s entire disposal.” 

A few mornings after the above a party, con- 
sisting of three gentlemen in pink and a lady, 
were wending their way over a wild part of the 
country. 

These were Lola, mounted on Gray Peter— 
and beautiful she looked on the noble horse— 
Lord Evershorte, George Crighton, and Con- 
sandine Blake. 

‘We'll be having a large meet on this our 
opening day,” remarked Blake, ag they jogged 
slowly along; ‘‘ there will be a hundred out, if 
there is one. Faith I had no idea your English 
horses would do the walls so well. I saw your 
men giving them a lesson yesterday. o 

‘¢ They are handy nags,” remarked Crighton; 
‘and as for the gray Miss Mordant is riding, 
nothing comes amiss to him— water, banks, 
timber, or walls, it’s all the same to him.” 

**T doubt, Mr. Crighton, if he would carry 
her over that,” interrupted Blake, pointing with 
his crop toward a flight of stiff rails a quarter of 
a mile off, and which seemed to have no ending. 
‘That is the only ‘double’ in the county. It 
was made by an enterprising English gentleman, 
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who wished to divide his estate in the John Bull 
fashion by planting and protecting a quick hedge; 
it is stiff and lamb-proof; few of our horses can 
get over it, and few even try. It’s a regular 
pounder, I can tell you.” Ps 

‘Tf any horse can jump it, Grey Peter will, 
said Crighton. : : 

‘‘ And if ever we come across it, I will try. 
May I, Mr. Crighton ?” asked Lola. ; 

- *Certainly, Miss Mordant. Let him go. 
He always rushes a bit at timber, but he will 
carry you over like a bird.” 

“Yes, and break your horse’s back,” sneered 
Consandine. ‘‘ No lady ever yet jumped it, and 
we have some fine horsewomen in our hunt.” 

“‘That may be, Mr. Blake; but it does not 
follow my horse can not do it.” 

It was a fine holding day, and the hounds carried 
a good head, racing away at a tremendous pace. 

“ By George! I see the ‘double!’” exclaimed 
Crighton; ‘‘there it is, right in front of us. 
And look! all the ladies are already taking an- 
other line—and most of the gentlemen too. 
say, Evershorte, there is the double!” 

“T see it,” heexclaimed. “It’s nothing for us.” 

Lola's eye brightened and her face flushed as 
she neared the formidable leap. 

*¢ Mother o’ Moses!” uttered the old hunts- 
man, ‘‘but Miss Mordant is going to ride it!” 
and he galloped away for a broken bar he knew 
of, some short distance off. ‘‘ The poor colleen 
will break her neck.” 

‘¢ Let him go, Miss Mordant!” shouted Crigh- 
ton, as the horse rushed at the fence. ‘‘ Don't 
check him, for God’s sake!” 

The resolute girl did as she was told, gave 
him his head, and the noble animal cleared it at 
a bound. 

‘¢ Well ridden indeed !” exclaimed Lord Ever- 
shorte, whose horse hit the rail with his hind- 
legs, and nearly gave him a cropper. ‘‘Crighton 
is over. By Jupiter! we are the only three that 
have ridden it yet. Well jumped again,” he ut- 
tered, as Consandine and one or two more clear- 
ed it or scrambled over. There were, however, 
several riderless horses galloping about, for the 
*¢double” was a big one, and required a deal of 
doing. 

*<T niver in all my born days,” ejaculated the 
old huntsman, ‘‘see a lady take such a leap as 
that afore. It bates cock-fighting all to smith- 
ereens. I onst see a lady attimpt it; she man- 
aged to jump in, but divil a bit could she git out 
till we broke a bar for her.” 

‘‘Well, Miss Mordant,” asked Lord Ever- 
shorte, as they were all returning homeward, 
“how do you like your new horse ?” 

‘“‘Oh! he is delightful. I never was so 
mounted, or took such a jump as that ‘double,’ 
in my life before. Ican never thank Mr. Crigh- 
ton enough for his kindness.” : 

*“*T am most delighted, I am sure,” said the 
young man, “to have afforded you any pleasure” 
(he thought how lonely and isolated the young 
girl had been during the last three years), ‘‘ and 
you will do me a still further favor, Miss Mor- 
dant, if you will accept Gray Peter, and keep 
him as your own individual property.” 

‘*Murder! but you don’t mean to say, Crigh- 
ton, that you give that horse to me daughter? 
Why, he’s worth two hundred guineas !” 

‘* Tf he were worth five, Miss Mordant is heart- 
ily welcome to him, and I hope she will do me 
the favor to accept him, for I am certain he 
could not have a kinder mistress, or one who 
would ride him better or straighter.” 

‘* By me faith, Lola, but you're in luck!” said 
her step-father, after she had finished thanking 
him for his handsome present. 

‘* Indeed I am, Mr. Blake; and you see,” she 
added, roguishly, ‘*he did not kill me, nor did I 
break his back over that ‘ double.’” 

‘*Crighton,” said Mr. Blake, the following 
morning, as they were strolling about smoking 
a cigar, “you did Lola a kindness yesterday : 
will you do me one to-day ?” 

“* Certainly I will, if I can, Blake; what is it ?” 

‘“Why, lend me a couple of hundred pounds 
for three months,” said the unabashed Irishman. 

**You must know, Blake,” replied Crighton, 
gravely, ‘‘that I am not a money-lender, nor 
are my means large enough to grant loans.” 

‘© Well, but, me dear fellow,” interrupted Con- 
sandine, ‘‘I shall be ruined entirely if I can not 
get the coin.” 

‘*This once, then, Blake; but remember, it 
must be the first and last time I will let you 
have money.” He knew at the time he was 
writing out the check how little prospect there 
was of his ever seeing it again. 

‘*Tt shall be paid to the hour,” said Consan- 
dine Blake, buttoning up his coat with a self- 
satisfied air as he left the room. 

A month or six weeks passed away in hunt- 
ing and shooting, and Lola was constantly out 
with the hounds, riding ‘‘the gray horse” in a 
style that commanded the admiration of all who 
saw her. 

Crighton’s attentions were unmistakable, 
though as yet nothing had been said, or, at any 
rate, nothing that any one knew about. 

Blake, seeing the young man, as he expressed 
it, ‘‘nailed,” ventured to propose a fresh loan 
of Crighton, which was positively refused, much 
to Consandine’s disgust and indignation. He 
now cooled in his ardent and professed friend- 
ship toward the young man, and thinking by 
shaking him off.he might get rid of his debt at 
the same time, proceeded to an act of open hos- 
tility, and took the bull by the horns at once in 
a somewhat unceremonious manner. 

‘*Mr. Crighton,” said he, catching the young 
™an one morning in the stable-yard, where he 
had been to look at his horses, which he never 
failed doing after breakfast, ‘‘I’d like to have a 
few words with you in me own room.” 

_ ‘Certainly, Blake, my time is quite at your 
disposal ;” and they adjourned to the Irishman’s 
sanctum, 


‘¢There can be no mistaking your attentions 
toward me step-daughter, Crighton, and it’s time 
I interfered,” he said. ‘‘I don’t approve of her 
galloping about after hounds or walking about 
with you as she does. The thing can never be. 
I set me face entirely against it.” 

‘“*If you were her guardian, or had any con- 
trol over her, I might listen to you, Mr. Blake ; 
but as I know her mother is the only person who 
has a right to influence her, I must decline your 
interference,” replied Crighton. 

‘Her mother be damned, Sir! Who cares 
what a weak person like that says, does, or 
thinks? I am master here, and will be.” - 

‘*You may be master here, and over your 
poor unfortunate wife, but you must understand 
once and for all that you are not my master, nor 
will I allow you to interfere in any manner what- 
ever in my affairs.” And saying this, he walked 
calmly from the room, leaving Consandine pur- 
ple with rage and suppressed passion, and gasp- 
ing in his arm-chair. . 

Both ladies suffered for this, for the bully’s 
behavior was almost unbearable. The poor lady 
now seldom appeared ; but Lola, in defiance of 
her step-father’s reiterated threats, showed as 
usual at the cover-side, 

Crighton’s manner was so determined that 
Blake hesitated to say any thing more to him, 
and when they did meet, which they were often 
obliged to do, there was merely a cold salutation 
on either side. 

Lord Evershorte had been informed by his 
friend of what had taken place, and he was nat- 
urally very indignant with Blake at his behavior 
toward his guest. 

‘*Never mind, Crighton,” said he, ‘‘ he will 
bowl himself out, and that before long. Steer 
clear of him, and avoid an open rupture.” 

Another month passed away, and matters 
wore no better aspect ; but Lord Evershorte and 
Crighton seemed oftener together than usual. 

Another meet of the hounds was advertised 
for the cross-roads, and thither on the morning 
Blake, his step-dauglhiter, Lord Evershorte, and 
Crighton repaired. Blake was sullen, as usual, 
and spoke but little to any one. 

‘¢T'll make him more lively presently,” whis- 
pered the nobleman to his friend. ‘‘ You'll see 
the best bit of fun directly you ever saw.” 

** Really, I hope and trust you will do nothing 
rash, Evershorte.” 

‘Nothing, on my honor. But you know he_ 
must be got out of the way; he sticks as close 
to Lola as a leech.” 

‘* Well, do as you like,” returned the other. 
‘¢T am satisfied with your explanation.” 

On arriving at the spot where the hounds were 
they found a large field assembled, for the meet 
was a favorite one ; it was a sure find and a good 
country. They were chatting to their different 
friends, when two strangers made their appear- 
ance, mounted on useful-looking nags ; one was 
a red-bearded and whiskered man, and the oth- 
er a dark one, and both had a look of indescrib- 
able fun in their countenances. 

At this moment some one on foot went up and 
spoke a few words to Lord Evershorte, who at 
once rode toward Blake, who was holding forth 
to a lot of squireens. 

‘*T say, Blake,” said the nobleman, ‘‘ did you 
see those two strangers come up ?” 

‘* Yes, I did; who the divil are they ?” 

“*Make the best of your way home, Blake, 
and shut up the house. They are a couple of 
bums, come to serve you. I’ve just been told to 
warn you. And see! they are gradually coming 
this way. Get off quietly.” 

Blake turned his horse and moved on; the 
strangers did likewise. Consandine then put his 
horse in a gentle trot, as if warming himself; 

‘the others did the same. Seeing he was follow- 
ed, he crashed over a fence and was away. 

With a wild hurroo the two others followed, 
and a regular race ensued. The magic word 
‘“¢Bums!” flew from mouth to mouth, and near- 
ly all the field followed to see the sport. 

Blake went straight ahead for the castle, tak- 
ing every thing. 

**Oh Lord! I shall never forget this!” ex- 
claimed the nobleman, screaming with laughter 
and wiping the tears from his eyes. ° 

_ * But who are these two bailiffs, Lord Ever- 
shorte ?” asked Lola. ‘‘I hope—oh, I do hope 
they will not catch him!” 

‘¢ They are not meant to catch him, Miss Mor- 
dant. One is Larry the piper, and the other a 
friend of his. I hired horses, coats, and beards 
for them. I never saw such devils to ride in my 
life!” and he commenced laughing again. ‘‘ But, 
Miss Mordant, it was absolutely necessary to get 
him away, and I think I have succeeded. But 
see! the field are coming back from one hunt. 
Now for another.” 

A scream of ‘‘ Tally-ho! gone away !” brought 
the hounds rushing out of covert, and they set- 
tled steadily down on his line. 

Neither Lola, his lordship, nor Crighton seem- 
ed so keen as usual ; they rode cautiously, and 
seemed in no hurry to get in the first flight. 
Still, they took every thing as it came. 

The formidable ‘‘ double” at length appeared. 
Men settled their hats firmly on their heads ; 
most of them intended to have a turn at it, for 
they felt rather ashamed that they had shirked 
it when Lola and the two Englishmen had jumped 
it. The other ladies took another line, as usual. 

‘¢ We must no: do it to-day,” remarked Lord 
Evershorte, looking at his watch. ‘‘ Time is 
up; but we will go on for a couple of hundred 
yards farther—in fact, up to it—and then pull.” 

** Mother o’ Moses! I hope Miss Mordant will 
not try it again,” muttered the old huntsman, as 
he scuttled away for the broken place, followed 
by a lot of others. ‘‘Sure ladies never know 
when they are well off.” 

Many were the falls at it, but some few got 





over. 
** Blood and ’ounds! but the English gentle- 








men and Miss Mordant have shirked the double !” 
exclaimed a sporting squireen who had taken it 
in a fly. ‘‘I niver thought it of them.” But 
the pace was too good to make many comments. 
The last they saw of the three was that they 
were cantering away in another direction. 

‘* Now, then,” said his lordship, directly they 
got into the highway, ‘‘ come along; there is no 
time to lose.” 

Lola looked confused, and blushed as he ut- 
tered this. 

**Oh, I hope I am not doing a very foolish 
thing!” she said, looking Crighton fondly in the 
face. 

** No, dearest, no; it is the only plan. No 
one need be the wiser till we choose to tell them ; 
it will give me the power of protecting you and 
your poor mother from your brutal step-father.” 

‘* Well, I suppose it must be so, George,” she 
uttered ; and they pushed on at a smart pace. 

In a quarter of an hour they pulled up before 
a small church; it was situated in an isolated 
spot, and far away from any house or village. 

the piper was already there to receive 
them and hold the horses. 

‘¢There’s not a sowl here, yer honors, except 
his riverence; he’s jist come. Sure I’d like to 
see yez tied up, for I niver was in a Protestant 
church in my life, and this is the only one in 
these parts.” 

They quickly entered the little building, and 
before many minutes were over the Honorable 
George Crighton and Lola Mordant were made 
man and wife by especial license, Lord Ever- 
shorte giving away the bride. 

** Now, George,” he said, ‘‘let’s be away be- 
fore a soul sees us. The hunt,” he added, ‘“‘ will 
know some day why we shirked the ‘ double.’” 

‘‘ Jist one word, yer honor, before yez goes,” 
said Larry to Crighton, as he pocketed the hand- 
some douceur which that gentleman had pre- 
sented him. 

Lord Evershorte and the lady were already 
mounted and walking quietly away. 

‘“*What is it, Larry? Be quick, there’s a 
good fellow.” 

** Jist this,” replied the man; and he said 
something to him in a low tone of voice. 

‘*My God! is it true, Larry? Do you mean 
it?” 

‘*Tt is true, yer honor, ivery blessed word. I'd 
swear to it on the book.” 

“‘Then why did you not tell me before?” 
Crighton asked. 

‘* Becase I wish to have a holt on Consandine. 
But you may tell him the bums is after him in 
airnist this time; they will be there this evenin’ 
to serve him, and a good back wid ’em.” 

‘¢ Larry,” said the young man, sadly, ‘‘ you 
surely would do no harm to them who never 
harmed you? Give me your solemn oath you 
will never let a soul know of this. You shall 
never repent it.” 

*¢ Would it be hurtin’ them if I did?” he asked. 

‘Hurting them? It would kill them. Man, 
have some pity; they have ever been good and 
kind to you.” 

‘* Faith they have, yer honor; and as there is 
a God above me, I'll niver breathe a word to 
mortal about it. God bless yez!” And he 
walked slowly away ; but, suddenly recollecting 
himself, gave one wild hurroo, and kicking off 
his brogan, threw it over his left shoulder, and 
then stood motionless, looking after them as they 
rode away at a rapid pace. 

Crighton looked anxious and ill at ease as he 
joined the others. 

‘¢ Well, old married man,” asked the noble- 
man, ‘‘ what has kept you ?” 

“*T was just having a few parting words with 
Larry, and begging him to be silent. Now, Lola, 
my darling, let us get along.” 

On arriving at the castle they found Consan- 
dine Blake anxiously awaiting them, in a state 
of wild excitement, in the drawing-room. Mrs. 
Blake also wore more than a satisfied air. 

‘* You are home sooner, Lola, than I expected 
you,” she said. ‘‘ Come here, dearest, I have 
some good news for you.” 

‘* What is it, mamma?” she anxiously asked. 

‘*What is it?” exclaimed her step-father. 
‘* Why, a letter has come to me dear wife. Her 
old aunt is dead, and left you the three thousand 
a year—not a stiver to Bessie; but it’s all the 
same, me darling.” 

The girl turned deadly pale as he said this, 
but did not utter a word. As for Crighton, he 
noiselessly left the room. 

‘* Well, I congratulate you on your good luck, 
Mrs.—no, I mean Miss—Mordant,” said Lord 
Evershorte, correcting himself in time; ‘‘I con- 
gratulate you, with all my heart.” 

“You will both dine with us to-day, will you 
not?” asked Consandine. ‘‘ Divil a bailiff do I 
care for now.” He quite seemed to forget the 
money was not his own, and that he had not the 
slightest claim to it. ; 

** We will come, with pleasure. I will answer 
for Crighton.” And he looked significantly at 
the young lady. 

The dinner that day passed off more lively 
than usual. Consandine was in high spirits. 
“Didn't I do them bailiffs elegant this morn- 
ing?” he asked. 

‘¢Grandly,” replied the nobleman ; ‘‘ it was the 
best bit of sport I ever saw.” But, seeing his 
poor wife looked sad and ashamed, he adroitly 
turned the conversation. 

‘* Lola,” said her step-father, as the ladies rose 
to leave the room, *‘I’ll want a few words with 
you prisently in my room; be there in ten min- 
utes.” 

‘*T will,” she answered, as she left the room. 

After he had seen his guests drawn up by the 
fire, and a bottle of claret between them, Con- 
sandine left them, saying he would be back in 
ten minutes. He found the young girl waiting 
for him. 

*¢ Lola, me dear child,” he commenced, “‘ you 
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are now a woman of fortune, and can do as you 
like. We will all go to Dublin for the remainder 
of the winter—your mother wants change—and 
in the spring on to London for three months.” 

** But what will you do with Lord Evershorte 
and Mr. Crighton ?” 

**Oh, hang them! We need not bother our- 
selves about them now. You're always thinking 
of that fellow Crighton. I hatehim. You shall 
never marry him. I forbid it.” 

“Indeed, Mr. Blake!” she. answered, with 
more than usual animation. ‘‘ Suppose I do not 
choose to consult you? My money is left to me 
unreservedly, and I may as well tell you I do 
not intend to consult you on the matter of my 
marrying.” 

**Well, but, Lola, me dear child,” he said, 
astonished at her spirit, ‘‘we will talk of that 
another time. But I’m in the divil’s own mess 
just now. The bailiffs were after me to-day, as 
you know. I want you to lend me a couple of 
hundred to put me straight.” 

“Certainly not, Mr. Blake. It is no use ask- 
ing me; I will not do it.” 

** What?” he exclaimed, his face blazing up 
with passion. ‘‘Youcan—you must—you shall!” 

“*] will not. I can not do it; it is not my 
own,” she said, falteringly. 

‘*Then whose the h—| is it,” he coarsely de- 
manded, ‘‘ if it is not yours ?” 

‘*Mine, at present,” said a voice. ‘Till a 
settlement is made—which shall be done as soon 
as possible—it is mine.” 

Consandine turned at this interruption and 
confronted Crighton, who looked him sternly in 
the face. 

‘* Yours, you beggarly upstart? What do you 
mean by yours ?” 

‘*Simply this, Blake,” said the other, calmly, 
passing his wife’s arm through his own. ‘‘ Lola 
is my wife—we are married.” 

The other turned livid as he heard this, but he 
was too taken aback to utter a word; but if looks 
could have killed Crighton, he had been dead on 
the instant. 

**Lola, my love, leave the room for a few 
minutes. I want to have a short conversation 
with Mr. Blake. We shall understand each oth- 
er thoroughly presently. Here, Evershorte,” he 
said, as the young nobleman entered the room, 
‘*take my wife to her mother and explain all. 
Now, Blake,” he commenced, when they were 
alone, ‘‘ I’m not going to quarrel with you. Just 
listen patiently to me for a few moments. You 
know Larry the piper ?” 

“*Know him? Ido.” 
rid oath. 

‘* Well, so far so good, Blake. 
his sister.” : 

“*Good God! who told you that, Crighton ?” 

“No matter; I know it. Her child—your 
child by her—is dead.” 

“Yes!” he exclaimed, savagely. ‘‘It is dead, 
and its cursed mother too.” 

‘*No, Blake, no,” the young man said; ‘she 
is not dead, poor soul, but she will be soon, for 
she is quickly passing away in a decline.” 

‘* What?” screamed the wretched man, ‘not 
dead? On my oath—on my solemn oath—I 
knew it not, Crighton! Iwas told she was dead 
years ago. You will believe me, will you not? 
O God! has it come to this?” and he covered 
his face with his hands. 

‘* Listen to me, Blake,” said the other, gently. 
‘‘T believe you in this. I am aware you knew 
it not, for Larry has told me all. You were kept 
in ignorance of her living. ‘The piper wished to 
have a hold on you, and revenge at some future 
time. Not a soul knows of it but myself, and 
no one ever will, if you keep your own counsel. 
I would not let poor Mrs. Mordant hear of it for 
all I possess. I have Larry’s oath he will never 
mention it, and that oath I know he will keep. 
You must not see Mrs. Mordant again. You have 
made her life wretched enough. ‘To-night or to- 
morrow you will be arrested—not served, but 
arrested—there are warrants out against you. 
Now which do you prefer? Going to prison, or 
escaping to the Continent, where you shall have 
three hundred a year as long as you remain? 
It shall be paid quarterly and regularly to you. 
Choose, and choose quickly, for if you wish to 
escape, it must be to-night.” 

It is needless to say Crighton’s offer was ac- 
cepted. The frightened, cowering bully was got 
away in the darkness, and crossed to France. 
An excuse was made for him to the ladies. They 
were told he had fled from the bailiffs, who, when 
they came the next day, found the bird flown. 

Crighton, his wife, her mother, and Lord Ever- 
shorte a few days after landed in England, heart- 
ily sick and tired of Ireland. Not a word did 
Mrs. Blake, or rather Mrs. Mordant, know of 
the past, for Crighton kept the secret rigidly 
locked in his own bosom. ‘The poor lady always 
went by the name of Blake, and believed herself 
to be so to the day of her death. 

Consandine Blake did not live long to enjoy 
his annuity. He took to brandy, which soon 
finished him, and what remains of him is now 
lying in an overcrowded cemetery at Boulogne. 
His supposed widow did not grieve much, for he 
had led her a wretched life. She is happy with 
her daughter, with whom she resides. She pets 
and spoils her grandchildren and dotes on her 
son-in-law, who is more than considerate and at- 
tentive to her. 

Evershorte is still unmarried, though he talks 
of being ‘“‘tied up.” ‘* You look so jolly and 

comfortable, George,” he would say, ‘‘ that I’ve 
half a mind to try matrimony, only I’m afraid 
my club will be stopped, and that I could not 
stand. If I thought a fellow could go to his 
club and have his hunters, I’d have a try. I 
know a dooced pretty girl, with a nice fortune, 
who is to be had for asking. After all, Pm sin- 
gle now, and on the right side of the hedge. 
No, on second thoughts, I’ll remain as I am. 
Yes, I am for shirking-a ‘ double,’” 


Here he uttered a hor- 
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A SONG OF ANGIOLA DEAD. 
“Vale, unica.” 
Sone, art thou sad, my song! 
Thou hast not ease nor sleep; 
Thou art not gay nor glad ; 
Hast thou not mourned too long! 
Speak to me, song, nor weep 
Till thou grow gray and mad 
For that all love is fled, 
Beauty and bountihead : 
Song, thou art sad! 


Song, ah, how fair was she! 
Days but her praise repeat— 

Men may seek out with care 

Nowhere such eyes to see, 
Nowhere such little feet— 

Yea, and such "pra hair ; 
Nowhere like lips, I weet, 
Kisses thereon to eat: 

Song, she was fair! 


Song, and how sweet she was! 
Spring breezes kissed her face; 
Little leaves kissed her feet ; 
And the sun kissed, because 
Nowhere in any place 
Thing was to kiss so sweet ; 
Nothing so dear as she, 
Gentle and maidenly : 
Song, she was sweet! 


Song, but how good she was! 
There was nothing she said 
But it was wise and good; 
No abject thing but has 
Out from her mercy fed, 
Strong in her pity stood; 
There was no little child 
But to her leaped and smiled : 
Song, she was good. 


How shall we wait, my song? 
There is no mirth in cup; 
Nowhere a feast is spread ; 
Life is all marred and wrong; 
Grief hath consumed it up, 
Now that our love is fled; 
Earth hath no face to see 
Pointing my sword for me: 
Song, she is dead! 


Song, shall we leave to sing? 
Nothing can wake her now; 
Nothing can lift her head; 
There is no tune can bring 
Back to her cheek and brow 
Roses of white and red— 
Nothing of ours can stir 
Words to the lips of her: 
Song, she is dead! 


Cease, then, from scent, my song; 
Change thee thy myrrh with rue, 
Myrtle with calamus; 
Bring for us garments long, 
Weeds to our grief, and strew 
Dust on the hair of us, 
For that. all love is fled, 
Beauty and bountihead : 
Song, she is dead! 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Miss V. B. P.—Use the Loose Front Double-breast- 
ed Polonaise pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 23, Vol. 
VI., for your linen suit. 

Mus. W. H. A.—Full information about mourning 
dresses is given in Bazar No. 21, Vol. VI. Make the 
navy blue dress by Loose Front Polonaise Suit pat- 
tern illustrated in Bazar No. 28, Vol. VL 

Maus. N. L. N.—Your sample is black merino. Make 
a double-breasted sacque, and trim with thick silk cuffs, 
collar, pockets, and buttons. Put goffered fringe on 
the edge. 

New Susscersrr.—Trim your gray silk with length- 
wise bias bands on the front breadths, and three or 
four straight wide gathered flounces behind. For the 
black grenadine have two deep flounces headed by 
puffs, 

Jut1a.—Use & basque and Worth over-skirt for a 
stout lady’s grenadine dress. Trim with pleated 
flounces edged with narrow guipure, and headed by 
jet galloon. 

E. B. W.—Make your suit by Gabrielle Polonaise 
pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 24, Vol. VI. Use 
— benzine, or else chloroform, for taking oil out of 
silk, 

Nerrre.—Use the loose polonaise pattern sent you 
for your buff polonaise. Trim the edges with bias 
bands of the same, piped with white linen, or else cnt 
it in scallops and bind with linen. Put one deep Span- 
ish flounce on the skirt. 

Eoonomy.—Put seven bias bands of darker blue silk 
the whole length of the three front breadths of your 
pale blue silk. Then add two dark flounces on the 
three back breadths, edging them with pale blue. 

Z.—For a girl of seventeen get a black chip Rubens 
hat, trimmed with black turquoise silk and wild roses. 
For a girl of thirteen get a sailor-shaped Rabagas of 
rough straw. For a lady of thirty-seven, a black Brus- 
sels net bonnet, with jet, lace, a pompon, and moss. 

Westrex.—Get tamise cloth or else seersucker for 
a traveling dress for mourning. Make with the long 
Double-breasted Polonaise illustrated in Bazar No. 23, 
Vol. VI. A cashmere sacque or Dolman is used for 
extra wrap. 

Cuarcorra.—A polonaise and fi d skirt is the 
“best design for your Japanese silk. Trim with al- 
ternate ruffies of black and gray silk. 

8. M. R.—Make a chitelaine polonaise of your black 
grenadine, lining waist and sleeves with silk, and trim- 
ming the edge with a wide grenadine puff with a ruffle 
each side edged with lace, Put two deep flounces of 
grenadine, each headed by a similar puff, around the 
skirt. A fraise and ruffle on the sleeves should be 
filled in with Valenciennes lace or else crépe lisse 
pleating. 

Osa.—Read reply just given “S. M. R.” The chite- 
laine polonaise is illustrated in Bazar No. 17, Vol. VI. 
Use a black watered ribbon sash with your black grena- 
dine polonaise. 

Bearnror.—It is customary for the bride-maid to 
give the bride a present. 











Cann L.—Little girls are wearing brown linen 
polonaises made double-breasted, and belted precisely 
like those worn by their mothers. Read “Children’s 
Fashions” in Bazar No. 25, Vol. VI. Edge the linen 
with a piping fold of white, brown, or blue linen. 

Lota M.—Swiss muslin polonaises are made long 
and loose, without lining, and are edged with a plain 
ruffie, or else lace or embroidery. A white corset 
cover is worn under them. A side sash is a succession 
of long loops and two uneven ends hanging from the 
belt on the left side quite far back. Watered ribbon 
sashes are very popular. 

Morser.—Your suggestion about the graduating 
dress is very good. Read description of such a dress 
in New York Fashions of Bazar No. 25, Vol. VI. 

A oonstant Reaper.—The polonaise and flounced 
skirt are invariably prescribed for grenadines this sum- 
mer. Have one made with a close-fitting vest polo- 
naise, and let the other be loose and belted. Put puffs 
edged with lace on the black dress, while for your 
sage green you should have pleatings laid so that the 
stripe will be, uppermost in each pleat. 

Nzwarx.—The first-class furniture stores here make 
cradles like our illustration, but object to selling them 
without the curtains and fanciful accompaniments. 

M. N. V.—Embroidered linen suits are stylish; 
braided suits are very common. Your sample is Irish 
poplin, and will wear well. Talmas, Dolmans, and old- 
fashioned mantillas are more stylish than double capes. 

Mas. W. W.—Alcohol will remove grape stains. 

Hosart.—The engagement-ring is worn on the first 
finger of the left hand; the wedding-ring on the third 
finger. , 

Jut1a.—White grenadine suits will be worn at the 
watering-places and out of town for church and visit- 
ing dresses. e 

Constanor.—Straight side-pleated and gathered 
flounces are both used in grenadine. Read New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. VI. Napoleon blue 
linen is difficult to obtain here. A few private dress- 
makers import it for $1 a yard. We will furnish you 
&@ cut paper pattern of suit with a pleated blouse, 
which is the fashionable shirt waist. Fraises may be 
either gathered, side pleated, or box-pleated, accoyd- 
ing to material. A white neck-tie does not require 
a colored one also, but looks well with highly colored 
jewelry, such as coral or turquoise. 

Mra.—Use black or gray, or else the blue itself, for 
trimming your blue polonaise. 

Miees.—Your sample is real Cluny, but lace does not 
dye well. : 

K. B.—Get a llama lace sacqne, or else buy guipure 
net and lace and make a pretty loose sacque with in- 
sertion Jet in the seams. 

Eva.—Read about princesse dresses in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. VL. The Bazar and 
Supplement containing an illustration of Worth’s 
princesse dress has been sent you. 

Constant Bazar Reaper.—Make your baby boy’s 
dresses to reach to the ankles. Make your calico with 
a box-pleated blouse-waist and a ruffled skirt, with or 
without an over-skirt. 

A. M.—Leno is not displayed in the stores this sea- 
son. De bége at 50 or 60 cents a yard is the most popu- 
lar traveling dress. Black silk is the best dress to buy 
when one dress must be worn on all occasions. 

Curoaco.—Read about grenadines in New York 
Fashions of Bazar No. 26, Vol. VI. 

AN APPREOIATIVE SussogiseR.—Hem your polonaise 
plainly without braid. White gloves would be less 
objectionable than black at a full-dress party, and bare 
hands would not do at all. After wearing crape ten 
years of your widowhood, you are certainly entitled to 
leave it off. 





Every mother who has a crying baby, or 
children subject to croup and stomach-com- 
plaints, can rely upon Castoria to keep the child 
well and give it rest. There are but few nurses 
in New York who do not use Castoria, It should 
be in every house.—[Com.] 





How 18 Ta1s?—Over 86,000,000 Szwmc-Macninzs 
For 1872.—Some of the sewing-machine agents in our 
city have been continuously advertising the rate of in- 
crease of manufacture of their particular machine. 
These stat ts have induced us to ascertain which 
machine actually has the largest per cent. of inc! 
and we find, from the sworn statement of all the com- 
panies, that the New Under-Feed Wilson Sewing-Ma- 
chine’s manufacture in 1871 was an increase over 1870 
of 4100 per cent., the most wonderful increase ever re- 
corded in the world. If the Wilson manufacture in- 
creased at the same rate in 1872, they will manufacture 
over 86,000,000 sewing-machines this year. Salesroom 
at 107 Broadway, New York, and in all other cities in 
the United States. The company want agents in coun- 
try towns.—[Com.] 
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MM. VERDE DE LISLE FRERES, of 
the Compagnie des Indes, jally address 
themselves to ladies of America contemplating a voy- 
age to mere Sng their attention to their produc- 
tions of LACKS AND CASHMERE SHAWLS exhib- 
ited at their warehouses, 


No. 80 Rue Richelieu, Paris, and 
N.1 Rue de la Regence, Bruxelles. 


Those who call either from interest and curiosity, or 
for the purpose of buying, will meet with equal courte- 
sy. As this house pays no commissions under any cir- 
cumstances to agents, the direct purchaser obtains all the 
advantages. All goods marked in plain figures. Prices 
invariable. English spoken throughout the house. 


We 











SOMETHING NEW. 


For Sale by LEADING RETAILERS and JOBBERS. 


THE ORTOLAN. 


MRS. C. C. THOMSON 
Continues to purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted, inclose 
25c. Mrs. C. C. THOMSON, 39 East 33d St., N. Y. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
For Moth Patches, Freckles and Tan, 


USE PERRY’S 
Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable and harmless. 

P 


IMPLES ON THE FACE, 
BLACKHEADS, AND FLESHWORMS, 
use Perry’s IMPROYED COMEDONE 
and Pimple Remedy —the Great Skin 
> Medicine. Prepared only by Dr. B. C. 


o> 
Perry, Dermatologist, 49 Bond Stree 
New York. SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. x 


GAUZE MERINO 


Undershirts £ Drawers. 


A LARGE VARIETY AT 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


No. 637 BROADWAY. 


SANTA |Moge tesiser ura! 
BARBARA. | ics’ 


» ED. N. W! y 
Editor Index, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


HIRT PATTERNS Cut to Order, 15c. 
S C. H, SMITH, Shirt-Maker, Mapison, Inv. 





































Novelties in Laces, 


SHAW & EATON, 1105 Broadway, 
Three doors above Fifth Avenue Hotel, 
Have on a all the LATEST NOVELTIES in 


Lace Capes, Fichus, Lace Bows, Ties, 
Scarfs, French Embroidered B: t Sets, &c., &c. 





SHOPPING 


Of ever =a for Ladies yy OE | 
Mrs. C.@. PARKER, 151 East 44th St., N.Y. City. Sen 

for circular containing reference and particulars (free). 
ress-goods samples sent for 25 cents. 


MOUNTAIN HOUSE, 


CORNWALL - ON - THE - HUDSON. 
OPEN FOR GUESTS. 
WM. M. STEW ART, Proprietor. 


PRENcE STAMPING PATTERNS, 
in any quantities. Send for Circular. 
z. L, CENDRIER, 














DRESS GOODS, §c., §c., AT GREATLY 
REDUCED PRICES. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 


Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y., 
Will continue to sell the balance of their 
SPRING & SUMMER IMPORTATIONS, 


offering great inducements to purchasers of the above 
goods, previous to taking their semi-annual inventory, 


GENTLEMEN’S AND YOUTHS’ FUR- 
NISHING GOODS. 

HOSIERY of every description. 

UNDERWEAR, Silk, Merino, and Lisle Thread. 


SHIRTS, COLLARS, AND CUFFS, ready made and 
to order. = 


SCARFS, TIES, AND CRAVATS, 
EMBROIDERED AND PLAIN BOSOMS. 
KID GLOVES, “GANTS DE SUEDE.” 
pice hago age GLOVES. 
ING AND DRIVING GLOVES AND GA . 
LETS, &c., &c., — 
AT POPULAR PRICES. 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S FURNISH- 


ING DEPARTMENT. 
UNDERCLOTHING in Great Vari : 
PARIS-M 


. 


S-MADE and of our ogm manufacture. 


MISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS, 
In all the Fashionable Materials. 
“CHILDREN’S PIQUE SUITS,” 
Paris-Made and our own manufacture, 
PIQUE EMBROIDERED WALKING COATS. 
LAWN AND CAMBRIC MORNING WRAPPERS. 
CORSETS IN GRUAT VARIETY. HOOP-SKIRTS, 
PAN , HC. 
INFANTS’ WEAR 
Of Every Description Ready Made and to Order. 
“WEDDING TROUSSEAUX™” a Specialty. 


ARNOLD, CONSTABLE, & CO., 
Broadway, cor. Nineteenth St., N. Y. 


A. T. STEWART & CO. 


Are offerin 
UNUSUAL BARGAINS 
In every department of their Retail Store, viz.: 
50 DOZEN GENTS’ SHIRTS, 
Of selected 4 geet MASONVILLE MUSLIN, with 
fine LINEN BOSOMS AND CUFFS, only $1 75 each. 
50 dozen ditto of fine WAMSUTTA do., only $2 25 


each. 
50 dozen ditto of fine NEW YORK MILLS do., only 
$2 50 each. 


FANCY TIES, CRAVATS, HOSIERY, UNDER- 
WEAR, JEAN, and LINEN DRAWERS. 
ALEXANDRE’S : 
Celebrated 


KID GLOVES, 


TOILET ARTICLES, CARRIAGE LAP-ROBES, 
&c., &. 


SUMMER SUITS. 
Ladies’ WHITE LINEN HANDSOME, $8 each, up- 


ward. 

Ladies’ Elegant Braided and Embroidered do., $10 
each: ee ; 

LIGHT OLORED SILK SUITS, only $40 each, up- 
Wi le 

BLACK SILK SUITS, only $50 each. ony rd. 








a 

Ladies’, Misses’, and Children’s SACQUES, CLOAKS, 

Braided and Embroidered POLONAISE, UNDER- 

WEAR, &. 

3 Their immense stock of 
GRENADINES 
CHAMBREY GAUZES, 
BAREGES 
JAPANESE SILKS, 
POPLIN 


FANCY DRESS goons, 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES, 
will be largely replenished. 
PLEASE CALL AND EXAMINE. 
BROADWAY, 4th Ave., 9th & 10th Sts 


LADIES’ RIDING HATS IN VARIETY. 
DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 
HATTER, 


(719 & 1103 BROADWAY, 
IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


Important to Ladies.—tThrongh the 
extreme wenigune. tee Mesers. Harper & Brothers, New 
York, we are enabled to place in the hands of Twenty 
Thousand (20,000) Women the means by which they 
can support themselves and make a comfortable — 
This offer is extended to every industrious woman 








543 Broadway, ‘New York. 
FURNITURE. 


WARREN WARD&CO,, 


Manufacture and Wholesale and 
Hetail Dealers. : 

We have the best assortment of that can 
be found in this city; and, with this close money-mar- 
ket, we will sell them at the loweat 
COUNTR 


Y COTTAGES A SpEcraL TY. 


15 & 7% SPRING STREET, COR. CROSBY 


“THREE PAIR” 


Best Two-Button Kid Gloves, $2 75. Single pair, sent 
postpaldy $i 00. aus prc teagh size. A fine French 








oven Corset sizes for $1 00. To avoid] send 
, . TAYLOR'S BA 
ecm: 363 8th Ave., N.Y. City. 





PEERLESS 
Shirts, Collars, 
Cuffs, § Drawers. 


UNION ADAMS & CO., 


637 BROADWAY. 





636 Broadway, N. Y. 
ASTHMA CURED !—For circular and price, address 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 


8. C. Upnam, Parcapevpata, Pa. 
REM OVED.—Address 
8. C. Upham. Philadelphia. 





cour homes with the New Chromos, 
Anse ond “ Asleep.” , rhe r 50 cents; or, 


ith Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot $1. t 
pt ts. W. F. CARP. TER, Fox! ’, Masa. 
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HAIR! 


Is REMOVAL. 
Has removed his well-known 
L. SHA Hair Establishment to 
364 Bowery, corner Fourth Street, 
Branch store, 363 Sixth Avenue, and leave to call 
the attention of the ladies to his superb stock of Hu- 
man Hair Goods, of the best —, of hair only, of 


have been led astray by unscrupulous imitators of my 
a i ines rior goods, I call the 
Bowery, cor. 4th Street, 
which entire building I rc 
The Largest Stock of HUMAN HAIR 
GOODS in the City. 
RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


All Hair used in my establishment I im: and 
manufacture my yeclf, 9 and is of the best oft 
and if any rove that I use 
~~. ama Sey wen but the best, or miz it with, tistan 


, which is generally — to by other 
tana will refund the money in every case. 
I can offer to the public inducements which can not 
be superseded by any of my competitors. 
All goods WARRANTED AS REPRESENTED, 
PRICE-LIST. 


ee ate Switches $1 and upward. Finest 
Hair’ Switches, solid, not dyed, 


8 ne ar ww! ounces weight, - $5 00 

22 do. do. do. do - - = 600 
Do. 26 do. do. ‘ do. do. - - 800 
Do.32 do. do. 4 do do - -+ -1000 


Shaw’s Patent Hair Switches, 50c. 
Long Single Curls, natural Curly— 
"Sein a 98 _ pil 24-inch, $2.80. 26-inch, $4 00. 
its, 25 cents pe yard. 
BRANCH SroiE, 36: 363 oth AVENUE, 


Ladies’ own Hair made over in owen styles. 

Combings made up 50 cents per ounce. 

Goods sent C. O. D. by express, on receipt os col- 
or and money in registered letters or P. O. Order. 


ROTECT 
Child’s Eye- 
sight. Novelty Car- 
riage, with Patent Ad- 
justable Canopy. 
(= Price $18 00. 
Old Style Perambula- 
tors from $7; Central 
7s Swings reduced 
td $10; no Veloci- 
eee Baby Jum Sum; ers, 
ing Ho! 
Seodtioe cintalan' to 
LEWI BALS, 





our 





(Patent Canopy pe on ene ay ee -) 


Mis SPAPER PATTERNS FROM 
HARPER’S ZAR,” manufactured = 
GrossrrLp & Co., 561 Pearl St., are claimed to be th 
best for the following reasons : 

1st. That each pattern is fitted and ed by Herr 
Grossfeld, whose es experience as chief meniner of 
the Court Dress g Establishment of Herr Die- 
trich, of Berlin, and po Te recently Dressmaker to the 
Imperial Court of Vienna, renders his opinion in mat- 
be of fashion decisive. 

2d. Ladies are requested to send both bust and waist 

measures, a8 it is obviously impossible otherwise to 
insure a well-fitting pattern. 

$d. Our instructions are so simple that, accompanied 
by the cut of the garment, they will be r readily under- 
stood by the most inexperienced. 

4th. The patterns are so perforated and notched that 
no difficulty will be encountered in putting the parts 


together. 
NOTICE. 

Any of our patterns will be sent boy application to 
our agents, postpaid, in the U. S. and Canada, on re- 
ceipt of the cata) alogte pri egg and number; or will be 
forwarded by us if The catalogue will be for- 
warded to any address upon receipt of a three-cent 
stamp. All communications should be addressed to 

GROSSFELD & CO., 551 Pearl St., New York City. 

The following houses are the agents in in ay , for 
the scle of our Patterns: sage A aay & Co., 
427 and 429 Broadway ; Jas. McCreery & ie oor. 1ith 
St. and Broadway ; Johnson, Barns & Co., cor. 14th St. 
and University lace; Ed. A. Morrison, 8a7 Broadway. 








Write for a Price-List to J. H. JOHNSTON, 


Breech-Loading Shot eas ng to $300. Double Shot 
Guns, $8 to $150. 4 Guns, $3 to $20. Rifles, $8 t0 
75. Revolvers, $6 to Pistols, $1 to $8. Gun Ma- 
terial, Fishing Tackle, &c. Large discounts to dealers or 
clubs. Army Guns, »Revolvers, &., , bought or traded for. 
pep is sent by express, C.0.D., to be examined before 
paid for. 








THE BEST IN USE 


BLATCHLEY’S 
HORIZONTAL. 


TeeGream Freezer. 


ngley’s roduce a finer quality of Cream 
tn Lg Time a a, wit et sg labor, than any other Freezer 
erfectly a tight, and will pay the entire cost 
of the mac ine in one season in saving ofice alone. Sizes 
from three to forty quarts. Call and see it, or send for 
catalogue. CHAS 38. BLATCHLEY, Manufacturer, 


506 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 


Patent Buckskin Dress Shields. 


These Dress Shields are man- 
ee of light BUCKSKIN 
and OIL SILK, and is the onl 
po in the market that will 
absorb moisture and Prince 
the Dress memsty Nake ond fe 

t and flex. 











ALLS & 
CO., Sole Agents & “1 sah ocho aw. Bway, N.Y. 


TOWER HILL HOUSE, 
NARRAGANSETT PIER, R. L., 
WILL OPEN JUNE 25th. 

—, * SCOFIELD, Propri 
@ of Continental Hott, Philadelphia, 
Address No. 25 West Twenty-Seventh St., New York. 

















‘LECY ET"! 
The STIGER Patent 
SKIRT, DRAWERS 


STOCKING 


SUPPORTER, 204 
Waist Com 


The Skeleton Waist alone, 
for hot weather, is worth all it 
— Itis hi; recommend- 

by Magan and others 
pe & 


Ask your Merchants for it. 
If you cannot get it, “a 
send single one, 
as on receiptof 81. “i 

es, on receipt 
of rie as 

In aime, oh the rly 
from the shi 
stocking. 
‘AGEN TS WANTED. 

Send price for samples. So- 
licit co and mak 


and Mer 
be — feu keep it. 


STIGER MFG. CO. 
60 Warren Street. ¢ 
P.O. Box 4391. New Yor. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER’S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Grapep To Fit any Figure, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, so as to be ad- 
—_ by the most inexperienced. The bust measure 

taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the pede 














blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 
The following Patterns are now ready: 
Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER Bdaiatonnanse ssa S 
LADY’S WATER- PROOF CLOA See hi 


old) 
onid Ds GABRIELLE DRESS AND Wwaik. | 
oie (for child from 6 — to 4 
nck KNEE - BREECHES, “VEST; “AND 
JACKET gate sa a2 Ss to9 taien old). sg 
YOUTH'S a NG COAT, 
—s AND ANTALOONS (for youth pa 


oo sip Nore pie i Sa and Shirt).. * 
LADY'S W. || URE RR 
GIRL’S WATER PROOF CLOAE (for girl from 
ee OE eer ee ree * 
baa oy ot a -GOWN x 
PLAIN AIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt.....0.... 


& 
Bases SS B 


Pe 


Vol. V. 
DOUBLE-BREASTED SACQUE, with Postli- 
ion Baqsue, Apron-front Over-skirt, and Un- 
der Skirt (or gil fro from 5 to 15 _— old).... 
LADY’S SAC APPER . 
LADY'S LINGERIE Pressing 


me 


g Ski 
TALMA. with Pointed Hood, Postilion Waist, 
.Over-skirt, and Walkin: —— ibabieicnennes “ @ 
LADY'S POSTILION-BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
POINTED CAPE, with 5-Pleat Blouse, Over- 
skirt, and Walking Skirt ba 
ALBERT bee pete MLOR SUIT (for boy i 


rs old( 
ISE WALKING SUIT...... © 99 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
=. —— Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- 7" 


) 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 4 to5 years old) ‘* 39 


a1) 
BAS QUE, With Grecian Ca 
and Full Trained Skirt * 
PRING “at POLONAI es WALKING SUIT.. * 41 
LMAN SACQUE bee er “a 


DOUBLE - BREASTED aRCKET WORTH 
OVER-SKIRT, and WALKING SKIRT... 

GIRL'S PRINCESSE POLONAISE SUIT (for 
irl from 5 to 15 years O1d)..........cceceees - 

LOUIS QUINZE VEST BASQUE, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking Skirt......... “ 
a REDINGOTE WALKE- a 


FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian pone, Trained Over-skirt, and 
Round Skirt)............ édsceuws @dacaqaerae 

Vol. VI. 

DOLMAN VEST-POLONAISE STREET SUIT “ 

TIGHT BASQUE, with Apron-front Over-skirt 
and gto E Diishsans caccdguadanecsdnnce ale | | 

GIRL’ oe ant ROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
—_— Low-Necked Over pene and Bretelle 


ron (for girl from 2 to 13 ee aaaaaa 13 
sui ‘VELESS JACKET WAL SING s ae “5 
= TELAINE REDINGOTE _ 


LOOSE FRONT DOUBLE-BREASTED PO- 
LONAISE WALKING SUIT................ Lote, 


GABRIELLE POLONAISE eT SUIT. ‘* 24 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT oo 5 


The Publishers will send ama Pattern by mail, 
—— on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 

atterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchan 


In ordering, please sn, me Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send easure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 


. HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





You ask WHY we can sell First 
7 Octave Pianos for or $2907 
m We answer—Itcosts less tha 





Recommended sand mothers. Re- 
tains an diaper, and tf largest Sam fe 
ine lar, i which Tefer to over kers, Merchants, 
ye aT 7 inewae Co, $c. tsom me e of whom you may know), using our Pianos, 
/ Cocke Oem: and Dre s, Fancy and Dry in 44 4 States and Territories, Please state where saw 
of Patent Diaper Co. Take no other. yr a * U.S. Plano Co., 810 Broadway, N.Y. 
HE COMPLEXION BEAUTIFIER 


removes Tan and Freckles, Blackheads, Pimples, 
and Fleshworms. Depot 142 West Twenty-fifth Street, 
N.Y. Ask your Druggists for it. be can not get 


it, onrga $1 Ag , With stamp, and it will be sent to you. 





MONEY MADE RAPIDLY with Stencil and a. 
Check Outfits. Catalogues, samples, an 
full particulars FREE. 8. M. Srenozr, Boston, Mass. 


EE or write Dr. DODGE, of Human Blood Ex- 
periments and Heart Dropsy Cure notoriety. 











BAZAR 
Cut onda Patterns, 


the most practical, and the most economical ever pro- 
ed in this country, and 80 arranged as to be easily 
erstood by those not accustomed to making their 


own garments. We avoid as far as —- every form 
of extra ce in cutting w terial, at the same 
time combining all that is d able with fashion and 


good taste. ery pattern we issue will be the prod- 
uct of the ablest and most experienced gentlemen 
dressmakers in the country, all under the su 
of Mr. Moschcowitz, a gentleman who stands at the 
head of his profession, and who is unquestionably the 
ablest dressmaker in the United States. What Worth 
is to Paris, Moschcowitz is to New York—the highest 
authority on all matters pertaining to fashion. We 
have carefully prepared a sieges showing the lead- 
ing Berlin, Paris, London, and New York fashions. 
From this catalogue may be selected patterns of eve’ 
per gg and of every size, for ladies, misses, an: 
children. On receipt of postage stamp, the above cat- 
le will be sent free of charge. In this catalogue 
writ be be found a a of a valuable premium of- 
fered to every subscriber for Harper’s Bazar. We con- 
fid a assert that, for liberality and m tude, the 
ium offered to each and every subscriber for the 
Bacar has no parallel, an offer in which thousands of 
‘amilies will be benefited, and will, we trust, be the 
porns of adding much to the comfort and economy of 
every household. We are confident that this premium 
will be hailed with delight by every lady in the land. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


Important to Ladies.—on receipt of 
25c. you will receive by return post a copy of the 
x Dressmaker, a book just published, containing 
over five hundred ‘500 fashion-plates, rey resenting the 
leading Paris, Berlin, London, me New York fashions. 
Each garment is. is minutely desc: , With directions 
for cutting, making, and timing at the least possible 
expense. The garments represented are for ladies, 
misses, boys, and little children. The polonaises and 
over-skirts for ladies and misses are without excep- 
tion the most stylish garments that have ever appeared 
in this country. The Bazar Dressmaker is intended 
as a reference book ty dressmakers and others. If 
@ lady is at a loss to know how to cut or make a dress 
for herself or her children, she is sure to see some- 
thing in this book to please her. A life-sized paper 
a of any of the 500 garments represented will be 
sent by post at a mere nominal price. The patterns 
are graded to fit any size. 
Address JAMES M‘CALL & CO., 
543 Broadway, New York. 


NOVELTY 
PRINTING-PRESSES. 


The Best yet Invented 
on pat & BUSI- 
ee ESS PURPOSES, 
Anat Unsurpassed for Gen- 
eral Job Printers. 
OVER 8000 IN USE. 
BENJ. 0. WOODS, Manufacturer, 
And Dealer in Every Description of 
PRINTING MATERIAL, 
849-351 Federal & 152 Kneeland Sts., Boston; Branch 
Store, 43 Broadway & 88 Mercer St ,N.Y. Agents, Kel- 
ly, Howell, & 1 Ludwi eo eillove heey hia; J.F. wards, St. 
Chicags, tl. Send for 
Pamphiet ° 



















Sold by all Druggists. 


———— Supporters, Elastic Bel 

especially for Ladies’ use, at SEELEY’S Truss 
Establishments, 1347 Chestnut Street, Phila., Pa., and 
73T Broadway, N. Y. Send for Illustrated Pamphlet. 


OR BEST AND CHEAPEST SUMMER BEVER- 

AGES, Perfumeries, and other valuable Receipts, in- 
valuable Instructions as to How to Live, Postal Card and 
Telegraph Cypher, and Card Photograph worth several 
times the money, send 10c. Box 421 Wi ashington, D.C. 


WAN TED. so'st poplar Stand Works by 
lintock and 





Stockings, 








subscription. Some of 1 
Strong’s Cyclopedia of Biblical 
iastical Literature; T he Life of Christ; The Land and 
the Book; and Tyerman’s Life of Wesley are admirab] 
others to sell 


— ‘for Theological be samy an 
ing their — vacations. The subscriber also 
pe energetic and successful Canvassers to sell the 
NEw and ay ular books, just published, viz.: Farm Bal- 
lads, b Carleton; The ey 2 4 eee h 
Caleb Cushin > Santo Domi Present ; wit. 
a Glance at ayti, by Samuel ineard, “pot Nordhoff’s 
California. Energetic persons can make the business 
very lucrative. For further particulars, addfess 
AVERY BILL, 
Care of Harper & Brothers, Franklin Square, N. Y. 


ANTED! Sante to -_ our Rubber Stamps and 
other novelt' ress U. S. Manufacturing 
Co., 97 W. Tenkell oe c, Reltimere, Md. 


TERMS for es MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and 
AL 


. 
Harper’s Macazine, One Year......$4 00 
Harper's Werkty, One Year...... 
Harprr’s Bazar, One Year...... 


Harper's Magazine, Harrrr’s Werkry, and Harper’s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be —- gratis for every) Club of Five 

Sunsortpers at $4.00 each, in one remittance ; or, Siz 

Copies for $20 00, without extra copy. 

The Postage on the Magazine, within the United States, is 24 cents a 
year; on the Weekl: id Bazar, 20 cents a year, payable at the office 
where received. Su eben in’ Canada must send 24 cents for the 
Beaten poe ne 20 cents for the Weekly or Bazar, to prepay the United 

was 














at any time. ras no date is speci- 
that the e Magazine begins 
witht VL current tee ieee - Weekly or 5 ha with the Number 
next after the date of the 


In remitting by ain a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Hazrrr & Brorurrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Terms FoR ApVERTISING IN Harper's WEEKLY AND 
Harper’s Bazar. 
Harper’s Weekly.— Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Outside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 
larper’s Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


Address HARPER & ¢ BROTHERS, New York. 





Fresh Summer Books 


PUBIISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ta” Hanees & Brovurxs will send either of the 
following works by mail, postage Me petee” to any part of 


the United States, on range of the 





ta Harrer’s Cararocus mailed free on receipt 0, 
Siz Cents in postage stamps. - . 





L 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE for July. 


IL 
ANECDOTES OF PUBLIC MEN. By Jonny W. 
Forney. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00. (Nearly Ready.) 


IIL. 


1 GO A-FISHING. By W.C. Pru. Crown &yo, 
Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 50. 


IV. 

ay tee HAND-BOOK FOR TRAVELLERS IN 
AND THE EAST. Being a Guide 
‘came : y Belgium, Holland, Germany, 
tria, Italy, Sicily, ypt, i Turkey, reece 
Switzerland, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, Spain, and 
Great Britain and Ireland. By W. Pemproxe Fxt- 
River. Twelfih Year. With nearly 100 Maps and 
Plans of Cities. Large 12mo, Half Leather, Pocket- 

Book form, $6 00. ¥ 


ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1872. Edited by Prof. Spznorr F. Bainn, 
of the Smithsonian Institution, with the My ys 
of Eminent Men of Science. 12mo, over 700 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the Annual Recor 
Science and Industry for 1871. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00.) 

VI. 

MISS BEECHER’S HOUSEKEEPER & HEALTH- 
KEEPER; Containing Five Hundred Recipes for 
Economical and Healthful Cooking; also, many 
Directions for securing Health and Happiness. Ap- 
proved by Physicians of all Schools, ustrations. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 50, VIL. 


FARM BALLADS. By Wirt Carterton. Illustrated. 
Square Svo, Cloth, Beveled and Illuminated, $2 00; 
Gilt Edges, $2 50. 


Vil. 
THE TREATY OF WASHINGTON: Its Negotia- 
tion, Execution, and the Discussions Relating 
Thereto. By Catzs Cusurne. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 


THE FISHING rounier: my Guide and 
Reference Book. By Cuarirs Hattook, Secretary 
of the “ Blooming-Grove Park Association.” Ilus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 00. 


Aus- 


x. 
TURNING-POINTS IN LIFE. By the Rev. Frrp- 
ERI0K ARNOLD, . re of Christ Church, Oxford. 
12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 


THE NEW NOVELS 
THE SEASON 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
a Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. 





» 

WILKIE COLLINS'S NEW MAGDALEN. 
New Magdalen. » Wiixirr Cotiins, Author of 
“The Woman in White,” “Armadale,” “ Moon- 
stone,” “Man and “— &e., &e. 
cents. 


LONDON’S HEART. By B.L. Farsron, Author of 
“Grif,” ‘‘Joshua Marvel,” ‘*Blade-o’-Grass," &c. 
Illustrated. 8vo, Paper, $1 00. 


The 


8vo, Paper, 60 


3. 

MURPHY’'S MASTER. By James Payn, Author of 
“*Carlyon’s Year," *Cecil’s Tryst,” *‘ Found Dead," 
“One of the Family, ” “A Beggar on Horseback,” 
&c., &c. 8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


4. 

OLD KENSINGTON. By Miss Taaocxeray, Author 
of “The Village on the - " &c. Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50 

5. 

KENELM CHILLINGLY : His Adventures and Opin- 
ions. By E. L. Burwer (Lord Lytton), Author of 
**Pelham,” “‘ Last of the Barons, “The Caxtons,” 
&e. Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, 75 cents; Library 
Edition, 12mo, Cloth, rT 15. 


6. 

LITTLE KATE KIRBY. By F. W. Ropmson, Au- 
thor of ‘‘ Christie’s Faith,” “ Mattie: a Stray,” “No 
Man’s Friend,” “True to Herself,” &c. Illustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 78 cents, 


TO THE BITTER END. By Miss M. E. Brannon, 
Author of “Aurora Floyd,” ‘“Dead-Sea Fruit,” 
“Birds of Prey,” ‘John Marchmont’s Legacy,” &e. 
Tllustrated. 8vo, page 75 cents. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S MIDDLEMARCH. Middle- 
march: a Study of Provincial Life. Grorce 
Eusot, Author of ‘‘Adam Bede,” “The Mill on the 


Floss,” “ Romola,” &c. 2 vols., 12mo, Cloth, $3 50. 
= Popular Edition, 8vo, Paper, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
9. 
ROBIN GRAY. By Cuaries Grnson, “ Author of 


“For the King,” and “For Lack of Gold.” 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


A PASSION IN TATTERS. By Anne Tuomas, Au- 
thor of ‘Maud Mohan,” “Denis Donne,” “ False 
Colors,” “Played Out,” ‘The Dower House, ” “Theo 
Leigh,” “Only Herself, " “Playing for High ‘Stakes, - 
&c. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


Drankenness and Opium Habit. 
Dr. BEERS, 345 Fourth Ave., New York, rantees a 
cure for these evils. Call, or send stamp ‘or evidence. 








$5to$20 per day ! Agents wanted ! All classes of working peo- 
ple, of either sex, young or old, make More moneyat 
work for usin their spare moments, or allthe time, than atanything 
else. Particulars free. Address G. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 


$72 00 EACH WEEK. c every here 
Peneet legitimate. — Address 
J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, M 








47 A MONTH to Agents. Articles new, and 
$ 15 staple as flour. C. M. LININGTON, Chicago. 


AGENTS itm ute Co, 05 Centre St, N.Y. 


$25 A DAY. 280'G'a'sitAw,biadetord,Me, 


s AQ = PER WEEK IN CASH to AGENTS. 











Every thing furnished and expenses paid- 
ULTER & CO., Charlotte, Mich, 
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FACETIZ. 


A young lad: stndying 
French, and ‘finding t 

belle” meant “fine,” told 
some one in a letter that 


“we had a 
belle weather lately.” 


—_———_—— 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Fastidious James.—It is 
noi strictly etiquette, when a 
declines to dine 


hopes 
pleasanter invitation ; 
but your answer would often 
be trut! 


Eja, Ita, Quia (who write 
on the same subject).—It is 
most ungenerous to your 
friend to accept his invita- 
tion, if going will bore Pad 
Give him credit for des’ —_ 
that you should do what 
make you happiest, and stay 


“— 
Miss Sappho.—If you think 
that you can sing better than 
Madame Patti, there is not 
the least objection to your 
petting over from the boxes 
nto ecraheatin,. thence 
to the stage (the Big Drum is 
liteness itself, and he will 
eave you up), and trying. 
But courtesy demands that 
‘ou should wait the fall of 


y 
written permission from the 
manager. 

Anti- Fiddler.—Ha! ha! 
“*Music hath charms to 
soothe the savage breast,’ 
and to irritate every other,” 
is not bad, for you. But cot- 
ton wool is cheap enough, 
and staying at home is cheap- 


er. 

Impatient Hester.—When 
Hamlet said ‘‘ Those that are 
married already, all but one, 
shall live,” it is certain that . 
he meant, when King of Denmark, to provide means of living for 
such couples as had wedded on insufficient incomes. But don’t you 
and “‘ Dear Tom” marry on the idea that any thing of the sort will be 
done for you. Wait, and hope to get tired of one another. 

Amphitons.—Hever change your opinion about any thing. But, as 
the object of talking is to annoy somebody, express whatever opinion 
is likely to be most distasteful to your hearers. If any body calls you 
inconsistent, punch his head. 

« s’Excuse.—Letters intended to be delivered never miscarry. 
Misdirect carefully, if for any reason you desire your epistle to go 
astray and be returned to you, that you may show it when the mis- 
chief ou wish it thought you tried to prevent is done. If you ought 
to write Madi 
pleasant tour. . 

Fidelis.—Never betray a secret. But there is no law against your 
making a memorandum of a secret for your own use; and if you 
happen to write with a thick pen, and promptly to use the blotting- 
pal. to which aclub gossip is sure to resort, it will be the fault 
of the paper-makers, not yours, if he reads and tells. We knew an 
objectionable marriage prevented by such an—accident. 

Student.,—The question whether Mary Queen of Scots was sincere, 
or only politic, in refusing the hand of Louis XIV., has often been 

acu We are not inclined to give a positive opinion where 
Lingard doubts and Pinnock generalizes, but we have reason to think 
she would have married him but for the strange conduct of Talley- 
rand, who instigated the Sicilian Vespers in order to divert the atten- 
tion of Europe from Mary’s affair with Cesar Borgia. 

Maria.—You usk who “Glossary the poet” was. You have seen 
his works indicated on the back of the volume containing Chaucer, 
Gower, and Skelton. Quite right toask. He is a very nice poet, and 
has this advantage, that he explains every word he uses, which sev- 
eral moderns do not do. a 

Scientific.—We never had the slightest idea as to what is meant by 
pressure on the barometer, and we have lived a good many years very 
comfortably without knowing. We believe, however, that if you press 
it too hard it will break, an: ne picealiver will tumble all over the 
floor, and this produces a pretty effect. 

A Dejected Wife—We om give no advice about marking-ink. Be- 
sides, respectable washer-women now deeline to work for persons who 
are mean enough to mark their linen, and thus not only show a want 
of confidence, but give the trouble of sorting the things. 

Seotus.—The lines are in Burns’s works, but they are only an am- 
plification of Dr. Watts’s teree and elegant couplet: 

“If I could see what others see, 
A better cove I think I'd be.” 


Le Comte d' A——.—“‘ The dual function of the brain” is, we imagine, 
to keep a man with brains out of a duel. 

Scrupulous.—There is no objection to shooting a street organist, but 
do not fire out of window when any body else is about, lest you injure 
a fellow-creature. : 

Sir Wilfrid L.—In Sumatra it is with the greatest difficulty that a 
native can be got to pronounce his own name. There is not this eti- 
quette in America, but toward the evening of New-Year’s Day a good 
many persons appear to be Sumatrans to the extent in question. 

Otuer Communications Reortven.—Vetus (old enough to know 
better).—Pemmican (is not the same as pelican, but you are the same 
as goose). —X. Y. (you may be only twenty, but your joke’s one hun- 
dred at least).—A Beginner (leave off).—P. 8. (Sir, nota bene, we do not 
stand impertinence).—A Bristolian (go to Bath).—Aliguis (you think 
you're “somebody ;” may dif- . 
terence of opinion never alter {aut PN 
friendship). — Critic (hyper- | bs i ’ 
critic; an artist draws well 1 i | »\i 
enough who can draw a good Hi i 
check).—F. 7. W. (neat, only 
anchora is not Latin for an 
anchovy. Try again). 


ison Square, omit ‘‘ Square,” and your letter will make a 





————>——_ 
Every body is allowed to be 
keeper of the seals in Alaska. 


—————>—_——_ 
Query.—Are the Michi- 
ganders any relation to the 
Portuguese, and if sc, how 
much, and what? 


———$~——— 

For what does M.D. stand? 
Don't exactly know. It rep- 
resents Doctor of Medicine, 
Medical Doctor, Mule Driver, 
Medical Distinction, Mulatto 
Doctor, Mileage Dividend 
(for Congressmen), Mine 
Digger, Military Department 
or Division, Mischief-Doer. 

-———_>————_ 

In one of the towns of 
Mississippi two colored men 
were arrested on the charge 
of burglary. The jury before 
whom they were tried were 
all colored. After the case 
was tried they retired and 
mage up a verdict, which was 
announced to the court., On 
being called, the judge asked 
for the verdict, which the 
foreman delivered as follows: 

“Dis jury find dat one of 
de ‘cuse busted in de sto’ and 
stole dat bacon, and dat de 
oder didn’t do noffin.” 

“Which one do you find 
guilty ?” asked the judge. 

*Dat’s de question, boss,” 
returned the foreman; ‘‘dat’s 
jes what we can’t find out; 
and we recommend dat de 
honorable coat jes have 
anoder trial, and find out 
which on dem two niggers 
stole dat bacon.” 























Sir, to go and Play in the Hall. 


tom 
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TAKING THOUGHT FOR THE FUTURE. 


Dorotuy. “I shall have such a Big Wedding-Cake when J’m Married, Mummy !” 


CHRISTOPHER. “‘ Yes—and set it afore me, won’t you?’ 
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EMULATION. 
Maup. “‘/’ve had Whooping-Cough !” 
ETHEL. “Oh! that’s Nothing—why, /’ve had Measles!” 
Maup. ‘“‘ Well—/'ve had Bronchitis!” 
ETHEL (after a pause). “I learn French!” [Collapse of Maud. 
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‘ BELLIGERENTS. 


Granprapa (goaded to madness, as the ball bounded from the back of his head). ‘‘Get out of the Room, you Little —! 
rs My Dear, I wish you'd Ring for Mary, to take the Child Up Stairs.” 
Granpson. “If you do, I’ll Get into Mischief, and Turn on all the Faucets!” 





SWEARING. . : 
** Mother, did you ever hear 
ear q” 


Ee ae 
“No, my dear. “What did 


she cay? : 
** Why, she said she wasn't 
going wear her darned 


stockings to church ?” 
a 


Tue Turr Arreorion—'Os- 
sification of the heart. 


Back as many horses as 
you like, but you had better 
not back them through shop 
windows—it comes expen- 
BVO: 2 Lei ns to ce 

Ozp Patients. — Curran 
being at a party at the seat 
of an Irish nobleman, one of 
the company, who was a 

hysician, strolled out be- 

ore dinner into the church- 
yard. Dinner being served 
up, and the doctor not re- 
turned, some of the compa- 
ny were expressing their sur- 
prise where he could be gone 
~ sf bp aa Curran, “‘ he 

as just step; out to pay 
a visit to some of his old pa- 
tients.” 

—_———— 

A short time since a gen- 
tleman with long fair whis- 

ers, and dressed in the 
height of fashion, entered a 
hosier’s in Vienna, and re- 
quested the shop-woman, 
who happened to alone, 
to show him some colored 
shirts. Every variety was 
brought out, when he made 
his choice, and requested 
that a parcel might be made 
up for him. This being 
done, “‘ What an idiot Iam!” 
he said. ‘‘I have not seen 
how the shirts look when 
on. Would you oblige me, 
mademoiselle, by putting on 
ress?” The 


———».—_— 


.TurEeE Courses.—The Course of Time, the Course of True Love, and 
the Course at Jerome Park. : 


HENCE THESE SIZE! 


Branongk (to her brother). ‘‘ Charlie, you look bag’ f miserable. You 
promised me you wouldn't bet heavily. Have you lost much ?” 
‘ Cuaruie, “Yaas! Bet half a dozen pairs of gloves with Mrs. Fur- 
ong. 

iti, “*Nonsense! that’s nothing.” 

Cuaruie. “ Aw! beg y’ pardon—I’m thinking how a fellah is to g° 
and buy the gloves without sacrificing his self-respect. Why, the 
woman wears seven and a half!” 


—————._—_—— 
Pavine witn Gotp.—In this. “enlightened age” few will be found 
to believe that the streets of New York are paved with gold, yet it 
would puzzle a clever contractor to pave them without it. 


One of the soldiers sent against the Modocs received a letter from 
his sister containing the following beautiful and touching sentiment: 
“ And if any thing should happen to you, do make some arrangement 
to have your hair recovered and sent on. It is the exact color of 
mine, and I can’t get a pair of curls of the right shade any where here.” 


a 
A race is sometimes won by a head, but the legs generally land all 
the money. ° 
CIVILIZED CANNIBALS. 


‘“‘ Why do they call the people that live in some of the South Sea 
Islands cannibals ?” asked an old man of a sailor. 

“* Because they live on other people,” answered the sailor. 

“Then,” said the old man, pensively, ‘‘my sons-in-law must be 
cannibals, for they live on me.” 


—_—~>—_ 

Memory.—We don’t believe a word of the following: Dr. Johnson, 
it is said, never forgot any thing he had seen, heard, or read. Burke, 
Clarendon, Gibbon, Locke, Tillotson, were all distinguished for great 
strength of memory. When alluding to this subject, Sir William 
Hamilton observes: “For intellectual power of the highest order 
none were baryene ory above Grotius and Pascal, and Grotius and 
Pascal forgot nothing they had ever read or thought. Leibnitz and 
Euler were not less celebrated for their intelligence than for their 
Fanaa and both could repeat the whole of the neid. Donnellus 
knew the Corpus Juris by heart, and yet he was one of the profound- 
est and most original speculators in jurisprudence. Ben Jonson tells 
us that he could repeat all he had ever written, and whole books that 
he had read. Themistocles could call by their names the twenty thou- 
sand citizens of Athens. Cyrus is reported to have known the name 
of every soldier in his army. Hortensius (after Cicero the greatest 
orator of Rome), after sitting a day at a public sale, correctly enunci- 
ated from memory all the things sold, their prices, and the names of 

their purchasers. Niebuhr, 

\ | aT) the historian, was no less 

Ce distinguished for his memory 

| than for his acuteness. In 

his youth he was employed in 

one of the public offices of 

Denmark. Part of a book 

of accounts having been de- 

stroyed, he restored it by an 

effort of memory.” We 

conclude as we began. We 

don’t believe a word of this 
long-spun yarn. 


oe 
Rabbit poachers are said 
not to be particular to a hare. 

——_—_>————_ 


_A Tour pe Foroz—A po- 
liceman’s rounds. 


> 

A San Bernardino (Califor- 
nia) assessor asked a woman 
how many chickens she had, 
and doubting her word, pro- 
ceeded to’count them. She 
took him to the bee-hive 
kicked it over, and invited 
him to count the bees. He'll 
take a woman’s word next 
WiC no 

Captain Jack has confessed 
to Hooker Jim that he is the 
author of Betsey and I are 
out. ° 

A Danbury young man is 
to stand a suit for breach of 
promise, having said he 
would take a young lady to 
Barnum’s and failed to do it. 


ooo 
“This company shall nev- 
er get another cent of my 
money,” said an angry lady 
on a railway train. 
“How, then, will you trav- 
el 2?” asked the conductor. 
‘*T’ll pay my fare to you.” 
> 


~ Sulphur comes from Ve- 
suvius—therefore it is good 
for eruptions. 


I’ve Told you Half a Dozen Times, 


